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- THE AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Tuts institution was founded in the year 1816, for the purpose of 
removing the free people of colour from the United States to the 
western coast of Africa. It has had for its chief advocates and 
supporters the slave-holders of the southern states, who conceive 
that, by lending their support to the scheme, they will enhance 
the value, and remove “a dangerous element” from the midst of 
their} slaves; and the proud and prejudiced of the northern 
states, who conceive that it would enable them to abate “a 
nuisance” they can no longer endure. 

# From year to year the managers of this society have 
appealed to the philanthropist and the christian, to aid them 
in removing to Africa a people, whom they describe as so 
“‘ degraded, debased, and depressed,” that neither “ legislation, 
humanity, benevolence, nor religion,” itself, can elevate them to 
respectability and honour in their native land, under the plea that, 
in their father-land, they will become “ the lights of civilization 
and religion,” and be the founders of an empire which shall rival 
their own proud republic in glory! Yes, they tell us that these 
very people, whose minds have scarcely been reached in their 
debasement by the heavenly light, will become the regenerators of 
that vast continent, by the introduction of the knowledge of the 
useful arts, the discoveries of science, the truths of philosophy, and 
the pure morals and sublime doctrines of christianity ! 

But the managers further appeal to abolitionists, on the ground 
that their scheme will destroy, root and branch, the slave-trade ; 
and their colony of Liperia is again and again referred to as a 
triumphant proof of this. From an imperfect set of the reports 
of the society in our possession, we have culled all the extracts 
we could find on the point, and now present them to our readers, 
leaving them to judge how far that great object has been accom- 
plished by its instrumentality. 


LIBERIA AND THE SLAVE-TRADE, 


Extracts from the sixth annual report of the American Coloni- 
zation Society. 

“ The slave-trade checked in this part of Africa by the noble 
exertions of the American and British naval officers on the coast, 
no longer supplies the wants of the inhabitants; so that they are 
compelled to look to a different commerce for those foreign pro- 
ductions to which they are so immoderately attached, and even 
— subsistence seems to depend upon a change in their mode of 

ife.’—p. 16. 

* The events of the last year have confirmed the board in the 
belief that the slave-trade, though at present extensively carried 
on, must finally and for ever cease. The enormities of this traffic 
have aroused the indignation of christian nations and they will 
suppress it.”—p. 17, 

xtract from the seventh annual report. 

“ The board rejoice to say that the slave-trade seems to have been 
less extensively carried on during the last year, and to express their 
belief that few American citizens now share in the gains of this atro- 
cious traffic. The earnestness and decision evinced by the govern- 
ment of the United States in its efforts to abolish this cruel trade ; 
the opprobrium and punishment attached by Congress to a violation 
of its enactments on this subject ; particularly its recent deter- 
mination to consider such violation piracy, and to neglect no 
reasonable means of detecting transgressors, have almost, if not 
entirely, restrained the traffick under the American flag, and 
promise to exert a benign and powerful influence upon the laws 
of the whole civilized world.”—p. 39. 

Extracts from the eighth annual report. 

“ The slave-trade is understood to have been carried on during 
the last year as extensively as ever, and with undiminished atrocity. 
The negociations of our government with Great Britain on this 
subject, which were supposed to have been happily terminated, 
are, it is painful to say, still in an embarrassed state ; though no 
difficulties are thought to exist which can prevent a successful 
result. But though the convention proposed between these two 
governments is most important, the traffic can never be suppressed, 
except by the combined influence of all the christian powers. 
The voice of the civilized world must denounce the slave-trader 
as a pirate; not a single flag must be permitted to protect him ; 
not a sanctuary of refuge be left to him, before he will abandon a 
trade which is little less extraordinary for its profits than for its 
cruelty and waste of human life.””—pp. 20 and 21, 

Extract from the ninth annual report, 

“<The extent and atrocity of the slave-trade remains, it is 


year, has the flag of our country been seen to wave over vessels 
employed beyond all doubt in this traffic. Numerous facts might 
be adduced in proof that American citizens still participate in 
the crimes and gains of this trade, which we can hardly hope will be 
exterminated until the whole christian world becomes so sensible 
of its iniquity, as unanimously to denounce it as an intolerable 
offence, to which no flag shall give protection.” —p. 23 and 24, 

Extract from the tenth annual report. 

“It is a fact which cannot fail to awaken in this meeting the 
deepest concern, that the records of the colony afford abundant 
and unequivocal evidence of the undiminished extent and atrocity 
of the African slave-trade. From eight to ten and even fifteen 
vessels have been engaged at the same time in this odious traffic, 
almost within reach of the guns of Liberia ; and as late as July, 
1825, there were ‘ existing contracts for eight hundred slaves to 
be furnished in the short space of four months, within eight miles 
of Monrovia. Four hundred of these were to be purc for 
two American slavers. A boat belonging to a Frenchman, havin 
on board twenty-six slaves, all in irons, was in ye pare 1825, 
upset in the mouth of the St. Paul’s and twenty of their number 
— This is one of the lesser scenes of tragedy, says the 

olonial Agent, which are daily acting in this wretched country, 
but the crimes of these lawless invaders of human liberty are not 
confined to their acknowledged profession ; they defy the laws of all 
civilized nations, and engage in every species of piracy.”—pp. 
43 and 44, 

Extract from the Eleventh Annual Report. 

“Though the slave-trade continues to be prosecuted to a vast 
extent, and with circumstances of inhumanity no less infamous 
and appalling than in former years, yet the managers have perused 
with pleasure a late decree of the king of France for its more 
effectual suppression, and have learnt with still higher satisfaction, 
that Portugal and Brazil have determined on its speedy abolition. 
Nor can the influence which the colony of Liberia promises to 
exert for the prevention of this traffic be regarded as among 
the least important objects to be effected by its progress.—p. 45. 

Extract from the Twelfth Annual Report. 

“ The slave-trade still exists, and exists under circumstances and 
to an extent revolting alike to every humane and christian sen- 
timent, THe MANAGERS FEAR THAT ITS SPEEDY SUPPRESSION IS NOT 
TO BE EXPECTED. Though all christendom has resolved to abolish 
it, yet the love of gain still stimulates the hardened in crime to 
attempt at all hazards their depredations upon human liberty, 
and too often are they successful. But the colony of Liberia is 
evidently checking the evil at its source, and will be found, the 
managers trust, a powerful means of implanting in the breast 
of barbarians, sentiments of social and fraternal affection.””—pp. 
25 and 26. 

Extract from the Thirteenth Annual Report. 

“Tt is painful to state that the managers have reason to believe 
that the slave-trade is still prosecuted to a great extent, and with 
circumstances of undiminished atrocity. The fact that much was 
done by Mr. Ashmun to banish it from the territory under the 
colonial jurisdiction, is unquestionable ; but i¢ now ewists, even 
on this territory ; and a little to the north and south of Liberia, it 
is seen in its true characters—of fraud, rapine and blood! In the 
opinion of the late agent, the present efforts to suppress this 
trade must prove abortive. A frigate or two, sent out to pass two 
or three times a year down the coast, can effect little or nothing. 
Through the agency of natives employed for the purpose, their 
movements are perfectly understood by the slave-dealers. In my 
opinion, says Dr. Randall, ‘ the effectual method for breaking u 
this traffic, would be to send upon the coast ten or twelve we 
armed, light, fast-sailing schooners, which might touch at those 
places from whence the slaves are taken ; which should relieve 
each other, and remain in service the whole year. They should 
be accompanied by one or two sloops of war, with a force sufficient 
to break up the slave-factories.’””—p. 13. 

Extract from the fourteenth annual report. 

‘Some appalling facts in regard to the slave-trade have come to 
the knowledge of the board of managers during the last year. 
With undiminished atrocity and activity is this odjous traffic now 
carried on all along the African-coast. Slave-factories are estab- 
lished in the immediate vicinity of the colony, and at the gallinas, 
(between Liberia and Sierra Leone ) not less than 900 slaves were 
shipped during the last summer in the space of three weeks. While 
all christian governments have expressed their abhorrence of this 
trade, they have done ny oe nothing for its suppression. 
The voice of injured and bleeding humanity has long called for 





believed, undiminished, and in more than one instance during the 


vigorous and united action on this subject, but it has called in 
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vain. Thousands of human beings have perished in agony. 

perished as the victims of the most unrelenting injustice and 
cruelty inflicted by citizens of christian states, and yet the powers 
of christendom, well knowing the facts, have felt no adequate 
sympathy, and made no omnes efforts to save them. There is 
reason to hope, however, that the recent expression of public 
opinion in the most enlightened nation of Europe, will induce the 
eminent men now invested with authority to redeem the pledges 
they have repeatedly given, as well since as before their elevation, 
to exert faithfully the powers with which they are clothed to put 
down this great scandal of the world.”—pp. 11, 12. 

Extract from the fifteenth annual report. 

“ On the subject of the slave-trade, the managers can add little to 
the information communicated in their last report. Though in 
the immediate vicinity of Liberia it has received some check 
it is still prosecuted by the piratical of all nations, on nearly every 
part of the African coast ; nor can it be speedily suppressed, 
unless all christendom shall unite against it. The reproach alike 
of Europe and America and the curse of Africa, it is criminal for 
the civilized world longer to permit its enormities. Humanity 
and religion call upon the rulers of all christian nations to stigma- 
tize it as the worst of piracies, and to unite their efforts for its 
utter and final extinction. Those who conduct this trade are 
enemies not only of the African, but of the human race ; and 
atrocious acts of piracy have been committed by them during 
the last year upon vessels unoffending and engaged in 
lawful commerce on the coast. On the 16th June last, the 
colonial schooner Montserado was captured by a pirate off little 
Cape Mount ; and her crew, consisting of eight persons, either 
conveyed away on board the Spanish vessel, or put todeath. Two 
English ships in the Bight of Benin had been shortly before 
taken by pirates, and their entire crew murdered. The dangers 
to which American commerce is exposed on the African coast 
justifies, in the opinion of the honourable secretary of the navy, 
the attention of the general government; and the managers 
are assured that some of our vessels of war will be ordered forth- 
with to repair thither for its protection.” 

Extract from the nineteenth annual report, p. 25. 

“Evidence is declared to exist that the Bassa Cove massacre is 
chiefly ascribable to the machinations of persons engaged in the 
slave-trade. 

“To such a height had the audacity of the slavers risen, that 
recently the Dey seized and abducted several Liberian boys. The 
captives were, however, finally liberated. 

* The pene cts cannot deny themselves the hope that, until the 
extirpation of the slave-trade shall become a part of the interna- 
tional code of all christian sovereignties, such modifications may be 
made in the laws of the United States as will give a practical 
significance to the title of piracy, by which they designate a traffic 
at once a libel on the name of man, and a defiance of the justice 
of God.”—pp. 8 & 9. 

Here our extracts from the reports of the society terminate, not 
having them beyond the year 1836, but we find from the corres- 
pondence of the governor of Liberia with the board of managers, 
that “some” of the slaves who had been captured and sold had 
“been taken,” he says, “from our purchased territories,” and that 
boats had been sentfrom Spanish slavers into the St. Paul’s, a 
river in Liberia, and he adds, “slaves have been bought in that 
river.” —Letter, 8, Jan. 1836. 

Mr. Crocker, a Baptist minister at Edina, Liberia, in a letter 
dated November, 1836, says, ‘we frequently see them (slavers, ) 
lying off at no great distance from the shore, waiting to take in a 
cargo of slaves ;” and he adds, “ from sixty to eighty victims were 
seized and marched down to Little Cape Mount, (Liberia?) where 
a Spanish schooner from the leeward coast, Was LYING AT THE 
TIiME. They were immediately bartered for goods, and shipped on 
board ! 


In 1837 Captain Nicholson of the United States navy, reported 
to his government, that, “within a year FOUR SLAVE FACTORIES 
had been established almost within sight of the colony, ( Monrovia.) 

In February 1838, the British consul at Cape S erds made 
the following communication to Lord Palmerston :—On the 15th 
February, 1838, arrived at this port a vessel under American 
colours, named Monrovia, last from Liberia, with a bill of sale 
and list of crew from the collector of that colony, This vessel had 
neither a register nor a sea-letter. I have ascertained without 
doubt that she is a vessel belonging to Don Pedro Blanco of the 
Gallinas—has put in here, directed to his agent, for a fit out for 
the coast, and that a cargo of slaves is ready for her. There is a 
black man on board for a flag captain, who speaks English well. 
Don Pedro Bianco’s agent in Liberia is J. N. Lewis, commission 
merchant ! ” 

In the “ Slave-Trade papers” laid before parliament last year, 
we have obtained the following intelligence from an intercepted 
letter of the captain of a slaver to his owner at the Havana, under 
date of the 28t. cg tog 1838. He says, ‘To-morrow the 
schooner sails for New Sesros,” (is not this in Liberia?) “to 
take on board a of slaves which I have ready there. I have 
been obliged,” he adds, * to have one hundred sets of shackles made 
at Cape Mesurado,” (Monrovia!!!) 

. In August, 1839, the present governor (Buchanan) after advert- 
ing to the wretched condition in which he found the colony on 
his errival, says, ‘‘ while our mechanics could find no employment 
at home, the slavers offered them plenty of work, high wages, and 
good Spanish doubloons for pay. e temptation was irresistible, 
and some whose necessities were too strong for their principles 
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— jamong them ; but I recalled the wanderers as soon as I came 
ere. 

We conclude our extracts with the remarks of the editor of 
the Liberia Herald, dated May, 1838. “The first requisite to the 
prosperity and advancement of the colony,” he says, “is the 
suppression of the slave-trade in our vicinity. This trade has 
been gradually acquiring stren$th for the last four years. Its 
ravages have been more fearful, and the vessels engaged in it more 
numerous, than at any former period of the Cotony’s history. An 
exterminating war has raged over an extent of fifty miles AROUND 


\ us ; nearly all communication with the IntERIOR has been cut off 5 


lands have remained untilled, every article of food. has advanced 
200 per cent. in price, AND HORROR AND CONFUSION HAVE RAGED ON 
EVERY SIDE.” 

This is the picture of Liseria in the twenty-fourth year of its 
history! The slave-trade has increased—it has even found its 
agents in the colony. There slavers have been fitted out—there 

ackles have been made—and there slaves have been bought and 
sold! We charge not this upon the managers of the society ; but 
we are satisfied from all the evidence before us, that Liberia has 
afforded, and will continue to afford, great iacilities to the slave- 
traders in carrying on their nefarious schemes. We are informed 
on the best authority that thirty vessels touch at Monrovia every 
month, and we have no hesitation in saying, that the larger part 
of these are slavers, principally under cover of the American hag. 
Of course, though they Seek in their very build and mode of 
fitting up all the marks of their real character, they do not report 
themselves as slavers, but put in for wood, and water, and stores, 
and the temptation of “ good Spanish doubloons”’ is too irresistible 
for the virtue of the Liberian merchants and mechanics, and so 
the slave-trade goes on! 

On perusing the extracts from the reports of the Colonization 
Society, we have been gratified at the just and indignant terms in 
which its managers designate the African slave-trade, and its 
guilty supporters ; but we do not find that the inter-state slave- 
trade of the United States, second only to the African in atrocity, 
and in some of its features even more revolting than it, meets with 
one solitary sig shone x word of condemnation from them! Is 
the traffic in human flesh by civilized men, in the midst of a 
civilized community, less infamous than when carried on by bar- 
barians on a savage continent! Is the rearing of slaves by thou- 
sands every year for the market, less iniquitous than the kidnap- 
ping and capture of them for sale? Is the guilt of Hznry Cray, 
the president of the American colonization society, the slave-holder 
and slave-buyer, less hideous than that of Kine Boatswatn, the 
African chief,the slave-seller? We think not. Yet Mr. Clay can 
be eloquent in his denunciations of the untutored savage, forget- 
ting that, upon every principle of enlightened morality, he is the 

eater criminal of the two! Let the Sancaiis slave-trade of the 

nited States, in the prosecution of which every sentiment of 
humanity, and every principle of religion is outraged, be aban- 
doned ; let the colonization society denounce it, plead against it, 
petition against it. In other words, let them join the abolition 
societies of their own land in their noble efforts to free their 
country from the p pe and disgrace of this worse than brutal 
practice, and we will give them credit for sinccrely desiring the 
extirpation of a kindred enormity on the western coast of Africa. 





METHODIST CONFERENCE.—SLAVERY. 
(From the Watchman.) 
Turspay, Aug. 11. 


THE address of the general conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in America to the British conference, was read at length 
by the secretary, and listened to with the deepest attention. It 
contained many excellent passages, and afforded an encouraging 
view of the progress of Methodism in the United States; but the 
sentiments expressed in it on the subject of slavery were alto- 
ether at variance with those which the British conference has 

m the beginning entertained. The conference of America have 
no intention, it would seem, to alter the peencny borne against. 
slavery in their book of discipline; but they think that the laws 
of the several states composing the Union are of paramount au- 
thority in civil matters, and should not be interfered with b 
ecclesiastical bodies. In some states the majority of the people 
and the tendency of the laws are in favour of abolition, while in 
others the very promulgation of abolitionist views and doctrines 
isregarded as a species of high treason. Each state is independent of 
the other and of the whole body in this matter, and the confe- 
rence seems to be of opinion that, so far as they are concerned, 
each should be left to pursue its own course. They therefore 
abstain from any expression of their collective opinion on the 
subject, further than that which has been already given; and 
they think that their course on this question is in accordance 

ith those scriptures which enjoin respect to civil governments, 
as well as those which show that a state of slavery was permitted 
to exist in the churches of the New Testament. 

The reading of the address was followed by a general call for 
the president, who, on rising, was desired to give some account of 
his recent visit to America. 

The president intimated that, as the time for adjournment was 
drawing on, it would be impossible for him to enter much into 
detail. He would only say, in general, that he had been received 
and treated with the most marked kindness everywhere in Ame- 





rica, and had derived much pleasure from his visit to that great 
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branch of the Methodist family. He had ag a they well 
knew, the general conference at Baltimore, though he was not 


After several other preachers had expressed their opinions on 
the subject, there was i’ general call for Dr. Bunting, who pro- 


resent (as some in this country had ee when the case of | ceeded to say that, wherever there was slavery, there. was sin 


ilas Comfort was decided. He had much pleasure in meeting 
the conference, and witnessing the spread of religion among them ; 
and there was but one drawback to that pleasure—that was a 
serious one, he meant the question of slavery. “I told them” 

said the rev. gent.) “‘ that with us slavery was uniforml 

enounced as a great evil and a great crime ; that I believed that 
there was not a man, either in the British or Irish conference, 
who would say anything else concerning it; and that I was 
charged by you to say that it was your earnest wish and desire 
that they should maintain, from year to year, their own testimony 
against it, as given in their book of discipline, and that they should 
unite with their fellow-citizens in such measures as might be 
deemed prudent and necessary to promote the abolition of slavery.” 
Mr. Newton went on to say that, though the conference was 
divided in opinion, yet generally they denounced porate and 
would be glad to see it abolished. The great question was, how it 
should be done ; and there were many difficulties in giving an 
answer to this. Some of them arose from the circumstance of the 
' evil being a domestic one, mixed up with their own families ; 
others, from the state of the law ; and others, from the violent 
temper and unguarded language of several of the advocates of 
abolition. On the whole, he hoped that they differed from us 
rather on the question of measures than on principles. 

Much inquiry arose respecting the case of Silas Comfort, to 
which the president had alluded, and Mr. Egerton Ryerson rose 
to give some account of it. It appeared from his statement, that 
Silas Comfort was a preacher in connexion with the Mississipi con- 
ference, who had, in a case of discipline arising in his circuit, re- 
ceived the evidence of a slave against a freeman. His conference 
condemned him for so doing, believe on the ground that the 
law of the state in which he lived forbad the reception of slave 
evidence in any case) but recommended that, under the circum- 
stances of the case, no further proceeding should be taken against 
him. From this decision, he appealed to the general conference, 
which set aside the former decision, and sustained the appeal. 
This was, of course, tantamount to licensing the practice ; but, at 
a subsequent period, a resolution prohibiting the reception of slave 
testimony in states where the state law forbad it was carried on 
the motion of a representative from the south. Thisled to a new 
contest. A resolution to rescind the prohibitory resolution was 
submitted, and the numbers were found to be equal, 69 voting on 
each side. The presiding bishop had no casting vote, and the 
matter was at a stand. Before the conference broke up, however, 
the friends of the abolition cause succeeded in getting a resolution 
passed, which greatly modified the objectionable one just men- 
tioned and gave the ahiope a discretionary power to receive slave 
testimony in church affairs. As an example of the state of feeling 
in reference to this subject, it was stated that, in some states where 
preachers had excluded members from the society on the ground 
of facts alleged against them by slaves, the parties expelled had 
obtained damages against the preachers in courts of law. Mr. 
Ryerson went on to speak of the difficulties in which individuals 
were often placed, as furnishing a strong reason against rash and 
sweeping censures. The case he had in his mind was that of a 
travelling preacher. His father had left him an estate and slaves 
to cultivate it. He was convinced of the sinfulness of slavery, and 
would fain have set his slaves free, but the law would not allow 
him to do so. He sold his estate and offered to assist the slaves 
to go to Liberia, a settlement on the Western Coast of Africa ; but 
they refused to go. What was he thento do? He was compelled 
to keep the slaves as domestic servants, and he did so. There 
were not a few, he believed, in similar circumstances. 


somewhere. “Where it rested in each particular instance could 
not, ore be precisely ascertained ; but there was sin some- 
and a 


where, christian le should not be parties to it. There 
were two ne which inight surely be done in America. The 
christian ple might ap to the legislature, and make 


aware, in pursuing the right course. t very difhculty was 
part of the curse which da always brought with it. Where this 
sin existed, and had existed long, so as to be interwoven with 
the laws and institutions of a country, it brought society into 
a state approaching nearly to hell in its wretchedness, 
resembling hell in another respect too : it was almost as difficult 
to escape from that state as from the place of torment. But 
God could deliver them, and the christian ple should 
appeal to God. He should doubt whether they “groaned” as 
they should do, “ being burdened” with this great national sin. 
He should like to hear that each conference had set apart a day 
to be spent in fasting and prayer every year, until should 
arise and deliver them. 





CHRISTIAN COMMUNION WITH SLAVE-HOLDERS 
RENOUNCED. 


Ts American Baptist Anti-Slavery Cofvention, holding its first 
session in the city of New York, on the 28th, 29th, and 30th of 
April, 1840, . 

To the Baptist Slave-holders of the Southern States. 
Fathers and Brethren, 


We have assembled, to the number of one hundred and ten 
persons, at the written call of seven hundred Baptists, from thirteen 
of the United States. Of this number about four hundred are 
accredited ministers of Jesus Christ. s 

A conviction of duty, which we humbly conceive is based u 
the fear of Gop and the love of our fellow-men,—whether bond 
or free, oppressors or oppressed,—constrains us to submit a few 
thoughts for your special and candid consideration. In doing so, 
we appeal with the firmest confidence to the Omniscient for 
the rectitude of our intentions. We solemnly profess a prayerful 
and submissive reverence for the principles of his recorded will. 
We feelingly avow a tender sympathy, not only for the s/ave but 
also for you, upon many of whom slavery is entailed by oe 
and enforced by law ; while inexorable habits formed in the 
passive state of infancy, as well as universal usage, impose bonds 
upon yourselves scarcely less strong or less oppressive than the 
fetters of the slave. 

Hear us, then, with patience and kindness.—It is our firm con- 
viction that the whole system of American slavery, in theory and 
practice, is a violation of the instincts of nature,—a perversion of 
the first principles of justice, and a positive transgression of the 
revealed will of God. For man instinctively seeks ee and 
repels outrage ; while slavery compels him to forego the former 
and endure the latter, for himself and his posterity, until the end 
of time.—Justice, in its very nature, assumes the existence of free 
moral agents, mutually bound by established principles, and actin 
towards each other with perfect Lim pigag We do not speak o 
justice towards a “chattel personal,” a horse oraswine. But 
the statutes of the south pronounce a slave “ a chattel personal to 
all intents and purposes whatsoever ;” and thus set him beyond 
the pale of justice, as utterly disqualified to assert a right and to 
redress a wrong. 

Divine revelation, as committed to Moses and expounded by our 





A strong sensation was produced by these statements, as our 
readers will readily suppose, and when Mr. W. Ryerson rose to | 
k on the same subject, he was very cordially received. He | 
welt much on the point last adverted to by his brother, the’ 
extreme difficulty of doing anything effectively in the way of 
ameliorating the condition of the slave, owing to the excited state | 
of public feeling. In many parts of America, and especially in| 
the south, it was next to impossible under present circumstances. | 
‘When England emancipated her slaves, it was done by force of , 
law, the authority of which was recognized by King, Lot and | 
Commons. But there the law had no force when it was opposed | 
to public feeling. The people, in too ang & cases, governed the 
law instead of being governed by it, and the tribunal of Judge | 
Lynch superseded every other. He had known many cases in| 
which travellers who had scientific objects only in view had been | 
suspected of being anti-slavery agents, and had forfeited their lives 
in consequence. This state of feeking, of course, created great 
difficulties in the way of abolition ; but he believed that most of | 
the American preachers hated slavery as much as we did ourselves. 
In conclusion he expressed his opinion, that the immediate eman- 
cipation of the slaves throughout America would be the greatest 
cruelty conceivable ; for in the present state of public feeling, they 
must inevitably starve, or rise up against their former masters, 
and so plunge the country into all the horrors of a servile war. 
The great point at present was to bring the white race to a better 
mind—to get them to look on the coloured as brethren. In order 
to this, it would be necessary to dispossess them, if possible, of 
their prejudices against us, which were now very strong, and to 
ps kin Boge gently with them, sympathising with their diffi- 
ties, whi 
christianity in relation to the slavery quistion, 


‘Jehovah for the extirpation of the human race at large 


| to his oracular people is but an ex 


e we did not cease to urge the great principles of; mother’s breaking heart—these, and worse acts of slavery’s 


Lord, teaches that pious self-love is the only proper measure of 
our love towards a eta Does slavery, especially its laws which 
uench or smother in the slave the light of the mind, which tear 
m his agonized bosom the dearest objects of his natural affec- 
tien--coaieata to that rule of Holy Writ ! 

We believe that God only has the right to take away the health, 
the wife, the children, or the life of men guilty of no social crime. 
When man, single or associated, uses his power for such ends, he 
appears to us to arrogate to himself the prerogatives of the 
Aimnighty, and to assume a responsibility under which an arch- 
angel would stagger. : ; 

God, it is true, made use of the Jews to exterminate certain 
heathen tribes, and to inflict upon others a mild servitude, care- 
fully defined and restricted. To employ this mode of punishment, 
or any other that he chose, was his unquestionable right. But 
where is the scripture warrant to apply this special ig had 
, or the 
enslavement of any nation in particular: This specific direction 
ion that confirms the general 
rule of his Son, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

The heart of the blessed Jesus was, indeed, an overflowing foun- 


‘tain of the tenderest sympathy for human woe. Food, health, and 
life were his boon, never withheld when solicited ; and the Sospe 


1 
reached to the poor was the peculiar and characteristic of 
is being the Son of God and the Saviour of the world, No 

evidence exists that he ever witnessed a scene of slavery. It is 

not shown that Hebrews of that day trafficked in human flesh. The 
chained coffle—the naked gang of the cotton fireld—the 

female reeking under the lash—the child torn for ever from its 
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tragedy, were not performed, so far as history speaks, before the 
hous. of Seoua, . But his warmest, almost his way burst of indig- 
nation, is against those who devoured the helpless widow’s vo 
stance, and for a pretence made long prayers and liberal con- 
tributions to the cause of God. 
His itinerant inspired followers were too busy in draining off 
the universal deluge of idolatry, explaining the nature of the one 
iving God, and establishing the claims of Jesus as the true Messiah, 
to define or to condemn in form every species and variety of 
crime in every age, that hell, fruitful of inventions, might suggest, 
and fallen human nature perpetrate. Hence, horse-racing, gambling, 
a piracy, the rum traffic, and the African and American slave-trade, 
4 remain ungraduated in the scripture scale of human sins. Paul, 
however, exhorts the servants of heathen masters to respectfulness 
og and patience, for the reason that the name of God be not blas- 
ea phemed ; and advises them, while patient under bondage, to 
| prefer freedom. He enjoins christian masters to give their ser- 
vants what is just and equal. Do the slaves of American Baptists 
4 obtain justice and equity? He implores his brother Philemon to 
Bt _ receive again the converted fugitive, not, as he probably had been, 
& the heathen vassal of a heathen lord, but as a beloved brother in 
Jesus Christ. Thus we behold in all the scriptures a virtual and 
total condemnation of American slavery. 

Besides, American Calvinistic Baptists, as a whole denomination, 
have been hitherto regarded by the christian world, as responsible 
Sor the sins of Baptist slave-holders, and the sufferings of one 
hundred thousand Baptist slaves. And if we fail, as many do, to 
testify our abhorrence of a system that allows a fellow-christian 
to sell his brother, or his brother’s wife or child, or to dissolve 

_ the marriage tie at pleasure, we see not how to escape the merited 
contempt of mankind, the reproaches of conscience, or the dis- 
pleasure of God. For the followers of Jesus are ordained the light 
of the world, and his witnesses of the truth until the end of time. 
Further, in the exhaustion of your once teeming soil—the 
non-increase, and in some parts the diminution of your white popu- 
lation—the depreciation of your staple products, and the com- 
peg of British enterprise in India—the jubilee shout of West 
ndian emancipation, rousing the dormant spirit of your slaves to 
assert the rights of man—your intrinsic incapacity of self-defence 
in case of foreign aggression—your constant exposure to servile 
insurrection and massacre—and the "gotaipe reprobation of re- 
publican slavery throughout the rest of the civilized and christian 
world—we behold indications that God attests by earthly signs 
the precept of his heavenly oracles, to “let the oppressed go free.” 
Again, if you have heard us thus far with candour, you may 
perhaps inquire, “ What would you have us do?” e answer 
—at once confess before heaven and earth the sinfulness of hold- 
ing slaves ; admit it to be not only a misfortune but a crime ; re- 
monstrate against laws that bind the system on you ; petition for 
the guaranty to all of “natural and unalienable rights.” If 
your remonstrances and prayers to man are disregarded, cast your- 
selves on the God of waite sale and justice ; forsake, like Abra- 
ham, your father-land, and carry your children and your house- 
holds to the vast asylums of our prairies and our wilderness, 
where our Father in heaven has bidden our mother earth to open 
her exuberant breast for the nourishment of many sons. 
Finally—if you should (which heaven avert!) remain deaf to 
the voice of warning and entreaty—if you still cling to the power- 
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ee maintained privilege of living on bigs see toil, and of claiming as 
eg roperty the image of God which Jesus bought with precious 
i= lood—we solemnly declare, as we fear the Lord, that we cannot 


3 and we dare not recognize you as consistent brethren in Christ ; 
i we cannot join in partial selfish prayers that the groans of the 
slave may be unheard ; tve cannot hear preaching which makes 
God the author and approver of human misery and vassalage ; and 
we cannot, at the Lord’s table, cordially take that as a brother's 
hand which plies the scourge on woman’s naked flesh—which 
thrusts a gag into the mouth of man—which rivets fetters on the 
innocent—and which shuts up the Bible from human eyes.—We 
deplore your condition ; we pray for your deliverance ; and God 
forbid that we should ever sin against Him by ceasing so to pray. 
Exon GatusHa, President. 
O. S. Murray, Secretary. 






















ON THE SCARCITY OF SUGAR. 
[From Mr. Jeremie’s Letter to Sir T. F. Buxton, Bart.] 


Ir is with sincere satisfaction I can state my firm belief that the crisis 
is over, and that prices will, with an increased supply, gradually sink to a 
rr remunerative level. 
is increased supply will be attributable to three causes; each per- 
manent and progressive, viz., the increased value of free labour; the 
wth of sugar in our remaining tropical possessions; the free circu- 
of labourers among our sugar islands. Take the following instance 
of the manner in which the first cause operates, as received from the lips 
of the party himself. 
were gentleman who owns considerable estates at Montserrat and 
_ Jamaica, and whose opinions were in accordance with those generally 
espoused oy Earetors, yet clearly perceiving that slavery could not 
rene m onger, determined, about eight years , to engage some 
¥ ‘ortthe ablest agricultural labourers he could find in England, men who 
‘iad won prizes and had certificates from the clergymen of their parish, 
"> witom he sent out at high wages with their families to his estates. This 
ee ‘was aware of when I went to Ceylon: asking him on my return how 
j- this experiment, in which I felt a great interest, had succeeded, he an- 


. 


negros now perfor:..ed with the plough the work done by ten formerly 
with the hoe. This is at Montserrat. At Jamaica, the violent agitations, 
now happily subsiding, which had disturbed that island, had not, as I 
understood, allowed of a fair trial. 
Of the operation of the second tause it might be enough to state 
that, in the first year after the introduction of East India sugar at the 
same rate of duty as West Indian, the supply obtained from this new 
source was immediately doubled. 

The East India sugar imported in 1836, was 176,442 cwts. 

ée é 1837,‘ ,, 368,603 ,, 

Nor, looking to the extent, population, and productiveness of these 
territories, can any limits certainly be assigned to this increase, which is 
still proceeding most satisfactorily. One proprietor alone has stated, I 
understand, before the House of Lords, that he had 25,000 acres of sugar- 
cane at present under cultivation. He barely commenced five years ago. 
And the author of *‘ Colonial Statistics” observes, p. 365,— 
‘** Sugar may be cultivated and manufactured to an extent in India 
sufficient to supply the whole world; its production at present is im- 
mense, as it forms an ingredient in almost every article of food or drink 
used by the Hindoos, and, where the manufacture is attended to as at 
Benares, the grain is large and sparkling, and pure as the best Mauritius 
or Demerara sugar. ‘The soil and climate of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, are particularly suited to the production of this essential nourish- 
ment to man; every village has its patch of cane, and a rough manu- 
facture, named Jaghery, is extracted from the palmyra and cocoa-nut 
trees, It is in evidence before parliament that the sugar-cane of Bengal 
is as good as any in the West Indies; and some of a superior quality has 
been produced.” 
Then, again, there is Ceylon. This island was long considered 
incapable of producing sugar; but, with encouragement. the means were 
soon found. At Kendasala, near Kandy, a merchant has cleared out a piece 
of land and planted a sugar estate within the last three years. He went 
to the expense of building works and purchasing the usual apparatus, and 
the second year, it is said, cleared his whole outlay, although the prices 
he obtains are not the home prices. Coffee has also proved in the highest 
degree profitable. An estate which cost about £6000, has been known, at 
the expiration of its fourth and fifth year, to yield that sum annually. 
Accordingly, thousands and tens of thousands of acres, formerly waste, 
are now being purchased for coffee and sugar culture; whilst the exports 
of coffee from Ceylon, have for the last year amounted to £112,000 
sterling; and Ceylon coffee ranks in the English market next only to 
Mocha. 
The third cause is immigration. 
It is not my wish to dwell upon any topic which cansbe fairly and 
reasonably matter of controversy among our friends. That they are 
agreed as to the manifold inconvenience—the gross impolicy of intro- 
ducing Indian Coolies into the West Indies, if only from the length of the 
passage, and difficulty, amounting in this case to a practical impossibility, 
of their return, I believe. That many and weighty objections have been 
propounded with regard to Mauritius is also indubitable; and on these 
points there is no difference of opinion among us. But as regards the 
tree circulation of labour within the limits of the West Indies, and from 
the slave and coloured populations of America to the West Indies, I am 
at a loss to conceive an objection. Let us, my dear sir, not fallinto the 
mistake with which we so strongly reproached those who called them- 
selves the negro’s natural guardians—that.of considering the negro as 
a being who cannot take care of himself. He has shown he can, as we 
always maintained he could. Give him, then, the full benefit of his 
freedom. Where is the difference, whether he proceeds from Barbados 
to Trinidad, or from an eastern to a western parish in Jamaica; in either 
case—which is the main point—he knows by experience the nature of the 
culture he is to engage in; the conditions of that culture; the terms he 
can get where he is; those he can get by going elsewhere ; and what 
are the facilities for his return. 
You are aware I have never concurred with those who considered 
there was something necessarily deleterious and debilitating in sugar 
cultivation or manufacture; that, in my humble opinion, “it was the 
system, not the work, that killed them.” The working them for thirty 
or forty hours insuccession; the dragging the females to the field—the 
sole stimulus to both sexes being the lash—these among other enormities 
of the master, now renounced, were the causes of their rapid decay, Nor 
was my opinion lightly formed, or formed without a sufficient trial. Here, 
as in every other case within my reach, it has ever been my rule to obtain 
the best evidence the case would admit of; and in the present instance it 
is known that I have gone into the field, taken up the West Indian hoe, 
and worked for some hours with it under their sun among the gang. I 
was then in the prime of life. 

Is it then too much to believe that, under the increasing influence of 
these three causes, there is nothing, excepting the duties and means of 
transport, to prevent sugar becoming as cheap as any other production— 
as cheap as flour, or as salt ?” 
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FRUITS OF THE CONVENTION. i 
(From the Correspondence of the Boston Morning Post.) 
London, 29th June, 1840. 


Tuere has been another farce enacted in London, viz., a grand meeting 
to put down slavery all over the world, but especially in the United States. 
The meeting took place in Exeter Hall, the largest room in London, where 
meetings of this character assemble. ‘There were present one royal Duke, 
many who were unroyal. various other grades of nobility, members of 
parliament, generals, governors, historians, poets, and almost every other 
description of persons, besides forty delegates from America!!! The latter 
made many very long specshes—repeated the account of every dreadful death 
among the American slaves, which has been sold by the newsvenders in the 
streets for the last fifty years ; vilified their native country in every way they 
could ; called on the English to aid them with men and money, and with such 
assistance pledged themselves in a short time to change the face of every~- 
thing in the United States. Among the means to be adopted, was a propo- 








awered that some had now fulfilled their contracts and had returned ; and 
thatthe effect on the labourers was simply this, that two of his field 











sition to refuse to associate in England with any American coming from 
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a state where slavery exists ; to dismiss the present ambassador here—our 

talented and excellent countryman, Mr. Stevenson, (the most popular and 
most esteemed American minister who ever resided at the British Court,) 
and to import in future all the cotton they used from India, so as not to 
encourage the produce of slave-labour. Some persons wished, I believe, 
to include sugar in the prohibition, but, finding more persons present who 
made use of sugar than of cotton, the resolution did not pass. A violent and 
disgraceful personal attack was made upon the character of Mr. Stevenson 
by O’Connell, who, having two years since stated several falsehoods at 
Birmingham concerning the same individual, and being called upon by him, 
refused either to take back the statements or to give him any other kind 
of satisfaction; yet, because the man possesses talents, and more brass 
than any other character of the day, he is tolerated in English society of a 
certain kind. The only Americans who escaped the ire and indighation of 
the meeting (except some few minor characters not worth naming,) were 
Jobn Q. Adams and Dr. Channing, and I am almost ready to believe that 
the principal reason for holding them up to admiration, was the wish to 
disparage the character of their countrymen in general. 

Among the speakers was the Duke of Sussex, the son of George III. 
** that bloody tyrant,” (as the venerable Earl of Leicester always calls him, ) 
who sent so many fleets and armies to destroy and murder his own faithful, 
subjects in America because they refused to become his slaves, and who 
deluged India with blood, destroyed her towns and murdered her people, 
in order to acquire a larger domain and more extended power. ‘There was 
a Quaker too from Birmingham, the town which owes its principal wealth 
to manufacturing for so many years the manacles to confine the slaves 
in “the loathsome divisions of the slave-traders,” and in making the 
guns to sell to them on the African coast, which would burst the first 
time they were discharged, destroying the unfortunate holders of them. 
There were delegates too from Liverpool, the town which owes its very 
existence and nearly all the wealth it has to the successful prosecution of 
the slave-trade, and which resisted so strenuously for half a century, 
and baffled all the efforts of the humane and philanthropic Wilberforce. 
Bristol, too, the very foundations of which were laid in the blood of 
the Africans, was represented at the meeting. Even females attended, 
and the Duchess of Sutherland and Mrs. Fry were seen seated at the side 
of each other. Lord Brougham very wisely sent a message, that “ the 
state of his health would not permit him to attend.” You may remember 
his having spoken in the same "place in 1838, before a similar meeting, 
and having informed them, that “ it required much less moral or per- 
sonal courage to stand up there in the midst of policemen and declaim 
against slavery, than todo the same thing in South Carolina or Georgia ;” 
and he also informed them (what appeared to excite their astonishment 
not a little) that the United States passed an act punishing the capturing 
of slaves from Africa in the same degree as piracy some years before Eng- 
land could be induced to do so, or any other European nation; but he 
might have gone further and have informed them that it was the same 
British nation, which in spite of all our remonstrances as colonists, 
persisted for so many years in filling America with the “‘ curse of 
slavery,” as they now call it, for the sake of the profits on the trade. What 
presumption, what audacity, to reproach us now with our continuing to 
suffer under an evil which they themselves inflicted upon us! 

But we ought not perhaps, to regret what has taken place, for it should 
teach us the filly of depending on the friendship of foreigners, and I hope 
our ‘ nullifying’ brethren in South Carolina, and Mr. Calhoun at the head 
of them, will profit by what has occurred, and never think again of dissolv- 
ing partnership with his New England friends to form an alliance with Old 
England, in order to sell to her a greater quantity of cotton or rice. Mr. 
O'Connell has declared it as the sense of the meeting in London, ‘ That 
Englishmen can have no communication of any kiud with persons connected in 
any way with slavery, and Mr. Calhoun was particularly honoured at the 
meeting by more than his portion of the Irish orator’s abuse. 

It is evident the question of slavery is to be agitated on both sides of 
the water, the aid of the British government invoked, and violence to be 
resorted to in case menaces do not succeed. In a word, we must defend 
our rights, or they will be taken from us. This is not the first time in our 
history that our privileges have been assailed, and I know the character of 
my countrymen too well to doubt for a moment what will be the result. 


M. 


Tue following is from the London correspondent of Bennett’s 
Herald :— 

“I find all the English nearly abolitionists, and at present there isa 
perfect negro mania in London. An ‘ anti-slave trade’ meeting was lately 
held, at which the Dutch Prince Albert presided. This is all well enough. 
We are opposed to the slave-trade, and have declared it piracy. But 
there is also sitting an ‘ English and Foreign Anti-slavery Convention,’ as it 
is called here, at which a number of Americans, vile traitors to their 
country, have appeared as delegates, and who have joined in repeating 
the foulest and grossest libels against their country—and like a set of 
damnable traitors, they are soliciting England to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of our country, either by argument or force. 

I tell you, and all Americans through you, England is bitter against us, 
so is France, and so is Europe, with the exception of Russia. The fanatics 
in this country are pushing matters to a most serious and alarming crisis ; 
and the result will be Russia and the United States on one side, and Great 
Britain and France probably on the other. A great struggle is coming 
on, and cannot be much longer postponed. For God’s sake let the United 
States be united. Let them arouse and put their resources in the best 
training. Let them prepare, prepare and be ready; for in an hour they 
expect not the thief will come to destroy. Let them hang those vile trai- 
tors who have come over here tojplot treason against their country, as soon 
as they return to a country they have betrayed, and on which they should 
never be suffered to land again. Encourage the Russians—let them be 
our friends, I had rather be the friend of a power, even of less civilized 
men, who honour and respect my rights, than of civilized sayages who 
vilify me, and set all my rights, human and divine, at defiance. “Then go 
in for the Russians. Fortunately for us, it is a power in Europe that all 
other powers begin to fear; and a great war has got to come on sooner or 
later, when we shal Isee the old governments totter beneath the battering 
rams and cannon of the Russian legions. Our only safety is in this event. 
Otherwise, a fenati :alwar would at once burst upon us, as bad as that of 
the crusaders agaix stthe Holy Land for the recovery of Jerusalem. The 





object of the fanatics is to persuade Great Britain to go to war at once 
with the United States on the boundary or any other question, and to make 
tbe abolition of slavery in America the sole condition of any future peace. 
And the infernal and traitorous delegates to the oh rane be Convention 
here from the United States are urging this course, and plotting with a 
foreign people, war and destruction against their own. The tales they tell 
the British public here of the cruelties and barbarity of slavery in the 
United States, and the savage treatment of our government towards the 
Indians, are the most ferocious exaggerations of truth and atrocious lies 
ever uttered by human lips, one-half which, if true, would make the 
cannibals civilized Christians to Americans. And the people here 
swallow it all as gospel truth, and put up holy prayers for the 
depraved and hard-hearted Americans. They would not listen to one 
word in favour of Americans, or publish a syllable in their behalf. The 
bigger the lie the greater the applause, and the greater notoriety and pub- 
licity it acquires. The still small voice of truth is smothered—and 
everything favourable about us is covered up. The higher classes detest 
the very name of America. They fear the consequence of the lower 
classes getting to know us ; hence their care to keep everything about us 
out of her Majesty’s dominions. They can’t cover us up always. The 
people will some day think and act too—mind that. 

Daniel O’Connell is bellowing like a bull at all the anti-slavery meet- 
ings, and America is his standing theme of abuse. I heard him to-day at 
Exeter Hall, and my blood boiled within me with indignation as I heard 
him hurl at my country, for nearly an hour, the most outrageous slander 
and abuse—calling us everything vile—stigmatizing us as murderers and 
robbers—bandits, professing to be freemen—savages, employing blood- 
hounds to hunt down savages more civilized than ourselves. I was ina 
place where I dare not speak—otherwise I could not have stood it any 
longer. What capped the climax of mv indignation, was to see one of the 
American abolition delegates arise and endorse all O’Connell had said, and 
call himself an American!! From all such citizens, “ good Lord deliver 
us!” Several negros were in the hall, who were treated with infinitel 
more kindness and politeness than any American could expect at their 
hands. It is good to be dyed black if you come up to London, for negro 
love is filling all ranks, from Prince Albert and the Queen down to her 
poorest subjects. A. J. 

Tuesday, June 23. 

I thank God I am an American and not one of these people, for they 
know not what they do. The celebrated George Thompson, of United States 
memory, is figuring largely here at their abolition meetings, and vituperates 
the Americans by wholesale, vile scoundrel as he is. A. J. 

To-morrow the Abolition Convention hold a. grand meeting, at which 
the Duke of Sussex is to preside ; but Ido not intend to be present to 
have my feelings outraged any more. I cannot hear my country vilified 
and slandered, and keep cool—and as every body here is against me, I 
cannot help myself when I get mad. So I conclude to let them pass in 
future, and to exhort my countrymen to be ready to answer them with 
powder and ball, when it becomes necessary. To this it will come at 
last, and it is the only argument they will ever listen to. 

June 26th. 

The Anti-slavery Convention sat on the 26th in Exeter Hall, London, 
as stated—the Duke of Sussex in the chair, O’Connell, I understand 
from a spectator, was there, pouring out the vials of his wrath and slander 
on the Americans ; and introduced documents supplied by American abo- 
litionists to prove Mr. Stevenson aliar, and that little negros are raised in 
Richmond like little pigs, for the southern plantations! ! ! 

At this meeting the infamous James G. Birney was introduced ,on the 
platform, as one of the American delegates; and his introducer sta ed that 
he was regularly nominated as a candidate for the Presidency of the 
United States!!! Wonder how many votes he will get? ‘his traitor to 
his country then went on to endorse all O’Connell’s slanders against 
the Americans; and declared that, in his opinion, in twenty vears, not a 
slave would exist in the American Union. (‘ Sooner, sooner—imme- 
diate!’ cried other American traitors and Englishmen.) 

A black negro was introduced from some of the northern States, and 
was much applauded. Garrison brought over with him some deluded 
women as abolition delegates. These fair traitoresses have been excluded 
from this convention by a formal vote of the same. Let me again repeat 
that, if the American people are true to themselves, they will compel these 
American traitors and calumniators of their native country, to return to 
England, and to live there the balance of their lives, and never be suffered 
again to enter the United States, on pain of being hung. 


ON THE HIGH PRICE OF SUGAR. 


We must have a few words more with the Colonial Gazette. In 
noticing our recent remarks on the high price of sugar, he says 
“we have no confidence in our own argument,” because we do not 
advocate the introduction into the British market of slave-grown 
sugar as well as free. To such a measure he affirms truly the 
abolitionists have a great reluctance, and he thus proceeds to assign 
what he supposes to be their reason for it :— They can have no 
other reason than a fear lest the produce of slave-labour should 
prove the cheaper of the two, and all their prophecies of the great 
experiment be signally falsified.” We cannot permit such @ 
representation to pass without contradiction. We have no fear of 
the kind imputed to us. Our reason for being averse to the 
admission of slave-grown sugar is, that, at the prices now and at 
all times to be obtained for that article in the British market, the 
profit would be so great as to minister a fearful impulse to the 
severity of slavery and the activity of the slave-trade. Did the 
editor of the Colonial Gazette never hear this before ? 

His examination of our argument is, as he says, very “ slight.’? 
His former doctrine, that the price of sugar in the British 
market is a measure of the cost of its production, he does 
not re-affirm. He maintains, however, that the cost of pro- 
ducin eager is very great—so great, “ that the industry of 
the West Indies cannot at present compete on equal terms with 
that of slave-countries.” ut why speak of slave countries? 
The industry of the West Indies cannot compete on equal terms 
with that of countries which have no slaves. Manilla sugar 
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abli ats, or retain ive methods of culture. 
4 & fig age why the making of sugar costs so much in the 
West he makes the following assertions :—“ Labour for 
hire, whether cheap or dear, is extremely scarce ; the only present 
means of whatever the cost, is insufficient to poduce 
the old quantity of sugar.” We deny these assertions altogether. 
If the latter had been true, there must have been a general fall- 
off Be ae eg in the West Indies, which there was not—this 
ed to Jamaica and British Guiana, and arising in both 

from local and temporary causes. As to labour being “ extremel 
scarce,” and at the same time “cheap,” it is a pure and impossible 
conceit ; an article for which there is a demand cannot be scarce 
without being dear. And that our readers may judge how very 
scarce labour is in the West Indies, we mention the price which is 


current for it there in sterling money, from official documents. 











British Guiana 1s. 434. for a day’s work, by tariff. 

Ist Class, 2nd Class, 3rd Class. 
Jamaica....... ee ore | Se Speen 10d. per day. 
Barbados ...... = Satine eee oka 
Tobago fe eeeeeee © teeerseees 5 © ee eeeeees ° eet aod 
PEE oiociss 5.0: a ee ea 2id. —— 
Virgin Islands, 64. ......... re sd. —— 
Antigua....... “a 6d. other classes in proportion. 
St. Kitts......... 6d. ditto ditto. 
Dominica ...... . ditto ditto. 


Let the assertion of the Colonial Gazette now be recalled, that 
cannot be made in the West Indies but at a high cost, on 
account of the scarcity—that is the dearness—of labour! At how 
much less than fourpence halfpenny a-day do these economical 
tlemen want it! 

Finally, the editor of the Colonial Gazette reasserts, in opposi- 
tion to us, that the West Indian sugar growers are “ struggling,” 
and are not making large profits. Now we find, that in August, 
1838, the price of sugar, as tted, was 28s. 10d. per cwt.; and 
that at present it is 55s. 114d. Uponthe former price there was 
of course some profit, however small: what becomes of the 27s. 

ewt. which the planters are receiving for their sugar more than 

y could get for it two years ago? 


THE JAMAICA MARRIAGE ACT. 





Since the ap ce of our last number we have come into pos- 
session of er information ing this obnoxious act, 


which is far worse than we had represented it. The list we give 

below exhibits only some of the invidious distinctions which are 

made by it between churchmen and dissenters. We place them 

side by side for more easy reference. 
CHURCHMEN 


Ma by li M a eg 
y marry by license. ay not ry license, but 
by banns only. ‘ 


May marry in any place the a only in registered 
parties may choose, — chapels. 

May marry without a public Must exhibit the names of parties 
exhibition of the names of for three weeks on the chapel 


parties. doors. 
ae pai & within six'‘months Must marry within three months 
publication of banns. after publication of banns. 


May certify marriage by a 
stiiiale simple and easily 
filled up. 

Certificates of marriage arefree Certificates of marriage must be 


Must certify marriage in dupli- 
cate, and in a form very cum- 
brous and perplexing. 


~ from stamp duty and record- = upon stamps, and a fee paid for 
ing fee. The latter ispaid recording t. em. ae 

by the public. 
‘Penalties are all by fine. Penalties are all by imprison- 


ment. 
‘By the clergy act, which was passed by this liberal assemb] 


on the same day as the iage act, the ministers of the Churc 
of England are to make no change—we do not find it said that | 


they are to receive no presents—for marriages, christenings, and 
ati | but they are to have in lieu thereof, out of the public 





the following sums per annum, viz.— 
The reetor of Ki M Naricvtesoccestsis Scesco ccd Oe 
Ditto St. Catherine’s....... dovsiun geveesigua 400 
Ditto St. James’s ...... Niesusbdeicdiceus --- 400 
‘ Ditto St. Andrew’s ......... Sshacers vesee 300 
“ And Seventeen others, £200 each.................. 3400 
Total £.5100 


All this is easily understood, and we are sure it will awaken 
universal indignation. Her Majesty’s government can never 
acquiesce in such legislation as this. 

We cop trom the Morniag Chronicle th foll 

We co i roni e following interestin 
letter to } : cisdueke . 
_ Mount Providence, Clarendon, 30th of 6th mo. 1840. 





ite M Pegg Tene peocars an friend.—I have waited thus long before address- 


hee, that I might have something certain to communicate. I have 
been | fin months, hve traveled seven hundred miles, 
erst th all classes of people, predial laboure 
dag Snelagans oe lap, gly Lo tesa 

vernor himself, If, therefore, I have 











First, with thin its actual state. The people, that is the lately 
enfranchised rs, for they constitute three-fourths of the ny 
are substantially free; and, notwithstanding paltry petty opp sc yal 
tised by some of the managers of estates in some districts, the 
neglect of justice in some of the courts pol gina sessions, arising chiefly 
from a determination to compel labour and coerce wages through the 
medium and by means of rent, they are doing extremely well, are a 
rising people both’ in morals and property, and may soon with prudence 
become lords of the soil. Rent is the questio vewata of the island. Let 
this point be settled as sound political economy would dictate, making 
tenure and labour independent of each other, leaving the peasant free to 
labour when and where he pleases, and the mutual jealousies and heart- 
burnings which now exist in some places will die away, and contentment 
follow. ‘The governor, Sir Charles Metcalfe, is endeavouring to persuade 
the planters to act wisely in this matter, and in this course is assisted by 
a few enlightened men; and I cannot but hope and believe that a better 
and more politic system may soon prevail. The peor are now generally 
working for wages four or five days in the week, reserving one or two 
days in the week for their own provision grounds, and occasional rest and 
recreation. 

I have examined ‘M‘Queen’s Statistics of the British Empire,’ published 
in 1834, in which he gives a prospective statement of what may be 
expected in the West India colonies in the yéar 1c40, He there places 
the number of preedial labourers as likely to work for wages at much too 
high, and places the wages they are likely to receive at much too low. 
An attentive inquiry leads me to the conclusion, that, comprising all who 
work, we may estimate the effective field labour done as equal to that of 
one-third of the preedial population, or about 90,000 persons, working five 
days in the week, at 1s. 6d. sterling per day ; and in this view of the case 
I am borne out by the opinion of Thomas M’Cormack, the custos of St. 
Thomas in the east, attorney to Andrew Archdeckne, Esq., of your 
county, with whom I talked the matter over in his own parlour. A 
much larger number of people than this is actually engaged in field labour, 
but many are women who are not robust, children under fourteen years 
of age, and infirm old persons. Many do not work five days in every 
week, and the wages that many receive are much less than Is. 6d. per 
day; but taking all these circumstances into consideration, this com- 
putation, I am satisfied, will be found moderate, and below the truth. 
Now, 90,000 persons working five days in the week at 1s. 6d. per day, 
will receive £1,755,000 per annum; and if we deduct from this the rent 
of 67,500 preedial cottages and provision grounds, on the calculation of 
M‘Queen of four persons to a cottage and ground, which, at 2s. per week, 
would amount to £350,838, we have a surplus of £1,404,142 paid annu- 
ally in wages to preedial labourers alone; and if we add, on the same 
principle, the net wages paid to non-preedial, we shall have a total of one 
million and three quarters of sterling money paid annually to all the 
labourers. The provision grounds attached to the cottages furnish more 
than bread-kind enough for all the families enumerated, giving them a 
surplus of provisions to be disposed of at the market towns for money, 
and leaving them nothing to buy but what they call salt, that is salt fish, 
to season and improve their food, clothing, of which they want but little, 
and such luxuries as they may choose to procure 

Now I would ask, where besides in the whole wide world is there a 
peasantry, that, with so little toil,’ has such a command over the good 
things of this life? These people keep poultry, which feed on the refuse 
of the cocoa nut after they have boiled it for lamp oil; they keep pigs, 
which feed on weed, bine, and garbage, and fatten during four months in 
the year on the fruit of the mango tree, which spreads itself every- 
where, in hedge rows and in all woodlands, and yields an incredible 
supply of food. They keep goats, which roam where they please; and 
many of them keep asses, horses, and mules, which they tether at home, 
or suffer to trespass on the open pasture. Under slavery all the people, 
except young children and the sick and infirm, were compelled to labour. 
On the calculation here made, only one-third of the population is consi- 
dered to be thus employed, leaving children at liberty to go to school, 
mothers at liberty to tend their infants, and ample time, independent of 
the sabbath, for recreation and rest to all classes. The people of 
Jamaica prove this statement to be correct by the manner in which they 
now live. They do not work very hard, es live well, they dress hand- 
somely, they send their children to school, they attend a public worship, 
after walking and riding six, eight, and ten miles to do so; they build. 
chapels at their own expense, support entirely many of the missionaries, 
and do works of mercy in sustaining their sick relatives and friends. 
Slavery indeed, has left a taint which it will require at least a generation 
to purge away. Much darkness, superstition, and heathenish immorality 
remain: but the change for the better is oy Haargge sation great, and 
a reformation of manners is fast going on. We have clipe fey greatly 
to encourage us, both in the civil and religious condition of the people. 

Now let me speak of the proprietor. For six months after the great 
day of freedom, (the Ist of August, 1838,) the people were unsettled; a 
struggle was going on about wages—a great deal of time was lost. All 
that [the managers could then accomplish, was to get the crops then on 
the ground fairly red in and made ready for market. The crop of 
sugar and coffee of the year 1838—9 was much of it secured, but no 
labour, or next to none, was bestowed in cultivating the soil. The coffee 
treesgwere left unpruned, and but little new cane was planted—the crop 
of sugar, ascompared with the previous year, was one-tenth less, and of 
coffee the falling off was greater. The proprietors however, lost little or 
nothing in money value, in consequence of the advanced prices of produce 
in the London market. The crop time of 1839—40 came, and is now 
nearly over. This is the grand crisis. The want of cane, arising from 
the circumstance that so little was planted twelve months ago, is now 
severely felt. : 

Jamaica sent last year 45,000 hogsheads of sugar to England; this 


year it will probably send only 35,000 hogsheads. The pro-slavery 


journals will seize on this fact, and without giving an explanation of the 
cause, will hold it up as a proof of the indolence of the negro, and that 
the colony is going to inevitable ruin. Give no heed to their murmurs 
or menaces. There has been more than sufficient labour to secure the 
present crop, in consequence of its snfillness; and the surplus labour, 
over and above what was wanted for this end, has been wisely bestowed 
by the planters on the soil itself, in cleaning the ratoons and planting 
new canes, so that the prospeet for the year to come is very encouraging. 


The rs_ every e tell me the same thing —‘‘ The crop of next 
year (1840—4 J) will be lange, if the season prone Ievourable,” 


we 
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I am now settled in the centre of a large number of sugar estates, 
where the falling off in the present crop has been greater than in almost 
any part of the island. Some of the estates here have not made a fifth part 
of what they did under slavery. But even here the prospect is good— 
the masters and labourers have come to a good prowosas | with 
each other—the ple are ss cheerfully and happy—old cane- 
fields are kept dockins cane-fields are rising—and everything be- 
tokens a coming prosperity to all classes. The cultivation of is going 
on well. I have visited many coffee plantations in the mountains of St. 
Andrew, St. George, and Port Royal, and have made inquiry in other 
directions ; my opinion is that the coffee crop of 1840—41 will be 
nearly double that oflast year. A great hue and cry is raised here about 
want of labourers. There is labour enough already in the market to keep 
the present quantity of cane and coffee land in full cultivation, but sugar 
and coffee are now, owing to the high prices in England, very profitable, 
and the planters wish to extend the growth of both. They alsowish at the 
same time, though the objects are utterly incompatible, to keep down 
wages ; immigration is their sheet anchor; but, besides this, they are full 
of schemes, and hardly know what to be doing or what to say. The 
planters are not a wise race of men: if they would but leave things to 
their natural course all would be well. It is true, that fewer labourers 
are at work than formerly, but it is also true, in my estimation, that as 
much work is now done as formerly; the labour of one freeman is quite 
equal to that of two slaves, because he works cheerfully and lives well, 
and what we should particularly bear in mind is that the population is 
beginning to increase. Under slavery, from 1829 to 1834, in five years, the 
excess of deaths over births was 19,427; or 3885 per anndm. Marriage 
is now looked upon as honourable; marriages are becoming common 
Persons who have hitherto lived in concubinage, ashamed of their former 
course of life, are coming fast to be married ; and young people are entering 
into the holy bond as professing christians ought todo. The marriages 
now in Jamaica, and on an average of the last ten years, are four times 
more numerous, in proportion to the population, than in England The 
children are reared by mothers who have time to take care of them ; and 
I see no reason why the island should not double its population in twenty 
years. There is certainly no objection to immigration, especially from 
the southern states of the American Union, if the’ emigrants come 
willingly of their own accord, as their is ample room for a vast addition 
of inhabitants; but let nothing be forced, let all flow in its natural 
channel. 

Joun CaNnDLER. 





MR. WESLEY’S SENTIMENTS ON SLAVERY. 


To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
September 4th, 1840. 

My pear S1r,—Having recently paid a visit to our venerable and 
honoured friend Thomas Clarkson, Esq., at Playford Hall, I had the 
privilege of perusing there, among other interesting documents, the fol- 
lowing letter from the late excellent John Wesley, addressed to Samuel 
Hoare, Esq., the Treasurer of the Society which Mr. Clarkson was 
chiefly instrumental in forming. 

As this letter contains some remarks of Mr. Wesley in reference to 
Slavery, which may be productive of good if made known at the present 
time, I was kindly permitted by Mr. Clarkson to take a copy of it, 
which you will probably be good enough to insert in your next paper. 

I am, my dear Sir, your’s respectfully and sincerely, 
J. H. Trepeorp. 

GentLemen,—A week or two ago I was favoured with a letter from 
Mr. Clarkson, informing me of his truly christian design to procure, 
if possible, an act of parliament for the abolition of slavery in our 
plantations. 

Ihave long wished for the rolling away of this reproach from us, 
a reproach not only to religion, but to humanity itself; especially when 
I read Mr. Benezet’s tracts, and what Mr. Sharp has written upon 
the yr oe 
My friends in America are of the same mind. They have already 
emancipated several hundred of the poor negros, and are setting more 
and more at liberty every day, as fast as they can do it with any 
tolerable convenience. ‘ 

This is making a little stand against this shocking abomination: but 
Mr. Clarkson’s design strikes at the root of it, and if it can be put in 
execution will be a lasting honour to the British nation. It is with great 
satisfaction that I learn so many of you are determined to support him. 
But without doubt you expect to meet with rough and violent opposition, 
for the slave-holders are a numerous, a wealthy, and consequently a 
very powerful body. And when you bring their craft into danger, do you 
not touch the apple of their eye? Will ay not then raise all their 
forces against you, and summon their friends from every side ? And will 
they not employ hireling writers in abundance who will treat you without 
either justice or mercy? But I trust gentlemen you will not be affrighted 
at this; no not when some of your friends turn against you—perhaps 
some who have made the warmest professions of good-will, and the 
prior "pep of assisting you. I trust you will not be discouraged 
thereby, but rather be more resolute and determined. I allow with men 
this is pag aig : but we know all things are ible with God. 

What little I can do to promote this excellent work I shall do with 
pleasure. I will print a large edition of the tract I wrote some years 
since, ‘‘ Thoughts upon Slavery,” and send it (which I have an oppor- 
tunity of doing once a riacsy the all my friends in Great Britain and 
Treland, adding a few words in favour of your design, which I believe will 
have some weight with them. 

I commend you to Him who is able to carry you through all opposition, 


and support you in all discouragements, and am, 
Gentlemen, San hearty well wisher, 
Signed) Joun Wes.ey. 
Isle of Guernsey, August 18th, 1787. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION: ACKNOWLEDGMENTS, 

Lorp rae The oe 

0 Office, 1840. 

Sm—I am directed b ‘Viownet Puistanaton pete we the 
receipt of a letter and of a memorial si by you, the 

— the intercession of Her Majesty’s Government with the 

Sultan, for putting down the slave-trade and for abolishing sag» | 

Her 





in the Turkish dominions, and the memorial requ 

lordship would instruct the functionaries in the service 
Majesty’s a not to hold slaves, nor to hire them directly 
or indirectly. 

I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to state to you, that Her 
Majesty’s government concur in the benevolent views of the 
general anti-slavery convention, as expressed in those papers, and 
will be glad to assist, as far as they have the means of doing so, in 4 
carrying out those views into practice. 4 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 4 


Signed LEvEson. 
Thomas Setkvon Esq. 
&c. &c. &e. 


Tue Governor or New Jersey, U.S. 
Newark, New Jersey, July 30th, 1840. 
Srr—I acknowledge with great pleasure the receipt of your com- 
munication in behalf of the convention held in London on the 12th 
ult., on the subject of the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade. 
Impressed as I am with the importance and the truth of the 
principles and views therein expressed, it is my earnest desire that 
this country may, at the earliest day in her power consistent with 
security and the peace of the Union, join Rand in hand with the 
humane on the other side of the water, in washing out the stain 
upon her national character. The means to be used as proposed 
by your convention, are of a “ moral, religious, and cha- : 
racter,” and it is by these means alone, I am satisfied, this great object 4 
can be attained. New Jersey, by an act passed the 24th of ee 
February, 1810, has defined her policy. By that act every child — 
born of a slave within the state since the 4th of July 1804, or ae 
which shall thereafter be born, is declared to be free, but to remain 
in the character of an apprentice in the service of the master, if a 
male, until twenty-five years of age, and if a female, until the age 
of twenty-one years. Under the operation of this law slavery 
has become almost extinct with us, and I am happy to say that, so - 
far as my observation extends, the condition of servitude is of the * 
most mitigated and indulgent form. My 
Thanking you for your kindness in communicating the pro- “+r 

ceedings of the convention, - oe 

I remain your very obedient servant, * 
Thomas Clarkson, Esq. ILtIAM PENNINGTON, 
&c. &e. &e. Governor of New Jersey. 


MEHEMET ALI, PACHA OF EGYPT. 
(Letter from Dr. Madden.) 
Alexandria, 18th August, 1840. 


GenttEemMeN,—I have the honour to inform you, that on the 5th instant, 
accompanied by her Majesty’s Consul General, Colonel Hodges, I waited 
on his highness Mehemet Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, and presented to him 
at his new palace in this city the two addresses from the Anti-slavery 
Convention recently held in London. Those addresses, expressive of 
the great satisfaction felt by the Convention at the part taken by his high- oe 
ness in bis expedition two years ago into Eastern Africa, when he pro- ae 
hibited the practice pursued by his army of making slave-hunts for the - 
ier age of supplying his officers with slaves, and even paying the soldiers 

ith slaves stolen in the country where they were stationed ; and further 
assuring his highness of the anxious desire that was felt in England for 
his co-operation towards the suppression of that barbarous trade in yom | 
part of the country subject to his rule, and for his employment of all _ 
pacific, moral, and religious means for the accomplishment of this great 
object, his highness was pleased to receive in the most gracious manner, 
and at a public audience, when the promulgation of his opinions on this 
subject could not fail of producing some effect on those around him. 

e received the addresses not only graciously, but with — feel- 
ings of the greatest satisfaction and the deepest interest in the object 
of their prayer. He entered into an animated conversation with Colonel | 
Hodges and myself on the subject of slavery in general ; and having im.. 
former years had interviews with his Highness, when I have accompanied > 
my late lamented friend, Mr. Salt, as likewise onthe present occasion, 
when other topics were the subject of discussion, 1 can state with 
truth, that I never saw him so pleased with any communication made 
to him, and to all appearance so well disposed towards the subject of 
it, as on the present occasion. c 

In the course of the long and intoceng conversation that took place, I 
was greatly struck with the shrewdness of his observations. He entered 
bject with frankness, and spoke fluently upon it, and in most of 
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This is a true copy of a letter, written by Mr. John Wesley in his | abominable 


own hand-writing, which I have hadin my 
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thing with us to what it is in the other countries,” I replied, 
however the slaves might be treated, slavery was a bad thing every- 
where ; whether ill treated or weli treated, the slaves were stolen men, and 
their was ge for the sake of them. His Highness replied, 
it a difficult thing to abolish slavery in your own colonies, and 
here the difficulty would be much greater, for our people are accustomed to 
the domestic service of slaves; and if there were no more to be found in 
the market, they would make a clamour, as they did before when I prevented 
my troops making the slave-hunts in Jenn4ar.”’ The Consul observed that 
the existence of the slave market in Alexandria was a scandal to the 
. The Pacha replied, ‘‘ What can be done? Slavery exists here by 
, and it is only at Constantinople it can be changed.” I reminded his 
hness that the subject we had been ing about was the slave-trade, 
and not the state of slavery, and that it depended on him to put a total 
stop to the engagement of his people in it. ‘‘ But how is it,” he said, *‘ that 
you have not been able to put a stop to it yourselves? One of your papers 
recently says that a European vessel had been seized with slaves, carrying 
them to the West Indies, by one of our ships of war.” I said it was very 
true that Spain and Portugal disgraced themselves by suffering their sub- 
jects to carry on the trade; and that the trade, so far from having been put 
down, was greater than it ever had been, for that the ravages of this trade 
annually lost to Africa 300,000 human beings, about one-third of which 
number survived the hardships they encountered by sea and land, and even- 
tually lived to be sold into slavery. The Pacha said ‘‘ the greater difficulty 
in the way of suppressing this trade is that of civilizing the negros in their 
own countries, and accustoming them to other modes of life. I tried 
myself to make soldiers of them some years ago, but they died here, and 
where I sent them (the Morea) in great numbers, altogether about 7000 
of them died in a very short time. It was the difference of living and 
the suddenness of the change, from existing on the bare necessaries of 
life to abundance of food, which affected their health, and caused them to 
die ; and I have now only three or four hundred of them, and I do not 
allow my people to make slave hunts to procure these negros any more. 
In their own country they live on almost nothing. There is no peace 
amongstthem. Here is one tribé living on this mountain, it is at war with 
the next ; here is a second tribe on another mountain marauding on the 
first, here is a third tribe on another hill at war with both, hunting one 
and another, and making slaves.” To this I replied, They do so, in 
order to sell their prey, and the prayer of the memorial I have the honour 
to present to your Highness is, that you would be pleased to take 
effectual measures to prevent your people from taking any part in this 
traffic whatsoever. His Highness terminated the interview by saying, 
~ es it please God to enable me to do so!” Such are the heads 
of the conversation I had with Mehemet Ali on the subject of the 
addresses I had the honour to present to him, and I must say the 
ese left on my mind since that interview is, that Mehemet Ali is 
fully convinced of the sad effects and wickedness of slavery in all its forms, 
and would be desirous to abolishit; but he either dreads the opposition 
of the magistrates of the land, or distrusts the power he has to meddle 
with a question which has the sanction of the Koran for its support. 
On the subject of the slave markets here and at Cario, and on the 
state of slavery in general, I shall address you by the next packet. 
I have the honour to be, gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 
(Signed) R. R. MADDEN. 
To the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The verses of Atiqgu® are respectfully declined. 


‘ Anti-Slavery Weporter, 


LONDON, Serremser 9rH. 




















Tue address to sovereigns agreed upon by the General Anti-Slavery 
Convention has been presented, in a handsomely engrossed form, 
to her Majesty, Queen Victoria. It had been intended to present 
it at the levee, but the time for this having been suffered to elapse, 
it was put into the hands of the Marquis of Normanby ; and an 
account of its presentation and most gracious reception is contained 
in the following communication from Lord John Russell. 
Downing Street, 21st August, 1840. 

S p~l have received and laid before the Queen an address to 
her Majesty, signed by yourself, as president, on behalf of a Con- 
vention having for its object the immediate and entire abolition of 
slavery and of the slave-trade ; and I have the honour to acquaint 
you that her Majesty was pleased to receive the address most 


graciously. 


(Signed) 
Tuomas CLARKSON, Bag. 
In another column will be found a very interesting letter from 


Dr. Madden, describing the presentation of the address directed by 
the convention to be presented to Mehemet Ali, Pacha of Egypt. 


I have the honour to be Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
J. Russex. 





Tue late arrivals from the United States acquaint us with the 
impression which the proceedings of the general anti-slavery con- 
vention are producing there. Even the north, we learn, is looking 
very ame, to the impending excommunication of the high- 
toned republic from the good opinion of Europe ; but the south 
is absolutely, frantic, as two passages which we have quoted from 
pro-slavery papers sufficiently evince. In addition to these we 
are enabled to : es extract * a letter from ody gg Elon 
Galusha, one of the delegates to the convention, ston, 
August’17th. We may mention by the way, as an instance of 
‘apid-communication hither{o, we believe, unparalleled, that this 

le sailed from Liverpool by the Acadia, on the 4th of 
ugust, his letter is dated from Boston, on the 17th, and it arrived 





ieee on the 3lst of the same month. The extract is as 
ows :— 

“A fire is kindled in America by the address of the tist 
Anti-Slavery Convention to the ee rate, i oy churches, 
which we sent out just before I embarked for England ; and some 
of the southern brethren, I am informed, have written to the 
Ba re gpg board of missions, purporting that, unless they 
excluded us (abolitionists), they withdraw from them. 
Please inform my London brethren that my value is greatly 
enhanced ‘on this side of the water; as a southern editor has 
lately written to our secretary, toinform him that ten thousand 
dollars are in readiness there (Georgia) as a reward for my abduc- 
tion, and that of my colleagues, Grosvenor and Colver. It is 
the opinion of a judicious brother here, that had the mob 
spirit raged here on our return as it did a few years ago, 
pa could not have landed with safety anywhere in the United 

tates.” 

All this is very satisfactory. The rage of the slave-holders is 
the measure of the force of the weapon with which we have 
assailed them. We doubt not the irritation is salutary, and it 
will work a cure of the inveterate malady on account of which 
so stimulating a remedy has been adopted. 


Tut Rev. Samuel Oughton is out of jail. This welcome intelli- 
gence is brought by the recent mail from the West Indies, and it 
will afford sincere pleasure to many. He has been released under 
the provisions of the insolvent act, on giving bail for his —. 
ance at the ensuing Surry Assizes, where further een ings 
respecting his ultimate discharge as an insolvent will have to be 
taken. His release was strongly opposed on the part of Grant, 
on the ground that he might have raised the necessary sum to 
satisfy the judgment, if he had called on his friends to raise a 
subscription for that purpose! Public feeling, even in Jamaica, 
seems to have taken a turn somewhat adverse to this wealthy repro- 
bate. The editor of the Jamaica Royal Gazette has written an 
article, which our correspondent terms ‘ mawkish,” recommend- 
ing that Grant should accept £1000 for costs out of pocket, and 
forego the £2500 damages ; and subsequently this same editor, 
Dr. Paul, has been employed by Grant to make this offer to Mr. 
Oughton, with an assurance that he (Grant) “had never desired 
to profit pecuniarily by the verdict,” and annexing to the offer 
the very significant condition that Mr. Oughton should “ dro 
all ulterior proceedings.” To this Mr. Oughton replied, that this 
was out of his power, as he had exhausted his little propert 
in defending the action ; and that, if it were otherwise, he would 
never do what would have the effect of acknowledging so iniqui- 
tous a verdict. When Mr. Oughton attended the meeting of 
his creditors, the same offer was officially renewed ; and on that 
occasion he offered to take the sentiments of his friends in respect 
of a subscription, if they would release him on bail. The lawyer 
said, however, that his instructions were, if Mr. Oughton did not 
comply with the proposition, to do all in his power to oppose his 
discharge, and he immediately left the court. Fourteen days notice 
was subsequently given by Mr. Oughton of appearing at a judge’s 
chambers for the purpose of giving bail, and the issue was as we 
have stated. The pro-slavery pa are now filled with praises 
of Grant’s liberality and rebukes of Mr, Oughton’s obstinacy ; but 
the truth evidently is that he has no great liking for the ulterior 
proceedings which are in epee: 

Concerning the late trial of Grant at the suit of the crown, the 
Colonial Reformer says that the jury, under the circumstances, 
could not do otherwise than come to a verdict of acquittal. ‘The 
— witness in the case, a youth whose direct statement had 

n most consistent and convincing, was so entangled in incon- 
sistencies by the artifice of Grant’s counsel, that his evidence was 
ei eas, no doubt existing, however, of its substantial accuracy 
and truth. 


_ « 
_— 


WE have received some important information respecting the 
surreptitious indictment of the Rey. T. E. Ward, in Jamaica, on 
the charge of obstructing the police in the discharge of their 
duty. We have learned onthe best authority that, when the 
depositions taken by the magistrates concerning the riot were 
pe se by the governor to the attorney-general, he did not name 
Mr. Ward among those who had, in his opinion, rendered them- 
selves liable to fod penalties on the occasion. This fact is 
important on two accounts. In the first place, it acquaints us 
that, after all the bluster which has been made by party malice, 
in the opinion of the first law-officer of the crown in Jamaica, 
Mr. Ward, even if he had erred in judgment (as the best of men 
may), had not committed any legal offence. It cannot be sup- 
posed for a moment that the attorney-general’s judgment in this 
case was warped by partiality. Secondly, it throws a strong 
colour of injustice over the fact of Mr. Ward’s indictment. We 
mentioned in our last that this proceeding was altogether 
surreptitious, Mr. Ward having neither warning nor con- 
ception of the design; and now it appears that the prosecu- 
tion had not been recommended by the attorney-general ! 
We are entitled to ask then, by whom was it recommended, or by 
whose authority was it instituted? The governor, of course, could 
nothave directed theindictment of any gentleman unsustained by the 
opinion of his principal legal adviser ; and are state prosecutions, 
for such is this, liable to be instituted by individuals, without the 
direction of the executive? If so, who are the individuals with 
whom this prenenies lies? .They should be known, that they 
may bear the responsibility attaching to this very serious function. 
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But it may be said that the indictment against Mr. Ward was of 
course preferred by the attorney-general himself. It turns out, 
however, that the attorney-general himself, Mr. O’Reilly, was not 
at the assize, but that Mr. M’Dougall acted for him; and to this 
circumstance no doubt, we are indebted for the surreptitious 
prosecution of Mr. Ward. Had the attorney-general himself been 
present, he never would have consented to indict a man whom, 
with all the evidenee before him, he had not deemed to 
have broken the law: but with Mr. M’Dougall, it seems, the dis- 
appointed planters had a better chance, a fitting tool for their 
dirty work. But we now put it to Sir Charles Metcalfe distinctly 
and eer he whether he will permit to proceed a state pro- 
secution which he has not directed, and which has not the sanction 
of the law-officer of the crown. According to the official decision of 
his own attorney-general, it is without any sufficient foundation in 
fact ; and he can have no doubt, therefore, but it is a manifesta- 
tion of malice and party hostility, which to the impartiality of a 
governor should be utterly abhorrent. It is moreover a most 
indecent assumption by unauthorized parties of the authority of 
the governor, and a presumptuous bearding of the executive, 
which no man who wishes to make it respected can permit to 
pass unrebuked. Surely Sir Charles Metcalfe will ask the 
officious functionaries of the law why they have instituted cri- 
minal proceedings, without his sanction, —" one whom he is 
bound to protect ; and quash without delay this causeless and 
malicious indictment. 





WE have taken from the Morning Chronicle an interesting letter 
from Mr. Candler to Mr. Clarkson, exhibiting his views of the 

neral condition of Jamaica. It will be read with much pleasure. 

is description of the state of the predial peasantry must be held 
liable to material abatement, on account of those numerous cases in 
which the wages promised and due are not paid, and those in 
which they are absorbed by an arbitrary and exorbitant rent ; 
nor are we quite sure that everything beyond yams and salt fish, 
with a coarse osnaburgh petticoat, ought to be called “ luxuries,” 
even for predial peasantry in Jamaica. The estimable writer 
seems to think that fewer persons labour in the field now than 
formerly ; as, “on his calculation, only one-third of the population 
is considered to be thus employed, leaving children at liberty to go 
to school, mothers at liberty to tend their infants, and ample time, 
independently of the sabbath, for recreation and rest to all classes.” 
Mr. Candler has fallen into an error here as to the effect of his 
own calculation. He has estimated “ the effective field labour 
done as equal to that of one-third of the predial population, or 
about 90,000 persons, working five days in the week ;” and he 


‘adds, that “‘ a mnch larger number of people than this is actually 


engaged in field labour, but many are women who are hot robust, 
children under fourteen years of age, and infirm old persons.” 
He thus convicts himself of error in saying that “only one- 
third of the population” is employed in field labour; and 
authorizes a large drawback from his representation that mothers 
have time to attend to their infants, and children liberty to go to 
school. He seems to think, we further remark, that the predial 
population perform less work on the whole at present than during 
slavery, since the labour done amounts only to that of 90,000 
effective hands, being one-third of the predial population. Mr. 
Candler was not aware in writing this, that under slavery it was 
currently estimated that not more than one-third of the labouring 
population were, or could be, actually at work, and that things 
were going on well at this average. On this calculation it follows 
that, according # Mr. Candler, a larger proportion of the people 
are at work now than before, for he says “ many more than” one- 
third are so. It follows also that more real work is done now than 
under slavery ; since he. reckons this at the sum of 90,000 effec- 
tive hands at five days per week—evidently much more than 
could be done by the same number of average hands under 
slavery. There cannot, therefore, be so very much play-time. 
Mr. Candler’s letter, however, assuming the correctness of his 
estimate, 2, 5 a full answer to the charge of idleness on the 
part of the labourers, and to the allegation of want of labour on 
the part of the planters. His observations on the amount of the 
sugar crops are much to the purpose. Few canes were planted 
last year, and this year there is a small crop of course. Prepara- 
tions for 1841 have been on a larger scale, and Mr. Candler says 
“the planters everywhere tell me the same thing, ‘the crop of 
next year (1840-41) will be large, if the season prove favour- 
able.’” No doubt we shall be stugned with the vociferations of 
the planters that the colony is going to ruin ; but we recommend 
to general adoption Mr. Candler’s advice, ‘‘ Give no heed to their 
murmurs or menaces,” 





We have inserted elsewhere from an authentic source, an 
account of some important proceedings in the British Methodist 
conference, relating to the action of the Methodist Episcopal 
conference in the United States on the subject of slavery. We 
have been somewhat surprised however, on reading that the 
Messrs. Ryerson were on this occasion very cordailly received ; 
because we happen to have been infiniaed on, unquestionable 
authority, that the contrary was the fact, and that the members 
of -conference—to their honour be it spoken—could scarcely 
listen to these gentlemen with patience. We hope such sentiments 
as they uttered will never be heard by a British audience with 
any indications of a sentiment approaching to cordiality. The 
Messrs. Ryerson have all the slang of slave-drivers on their lips, 
and have the boldness to ply Englishmen with arguments which 





would consolidate slavery for ever. They were coolly but power- 
peor answered by Dr. Bunting. ‘“ He should like to hear,” he 
said, “that each conference had set a a day to be spent in 
fasting and prayer every year, to humble themselves on account 
of this great national sin, and to implore divine deliverance from 
it.” Surely the conferences will not object to this. 

Of the reverend Egerton Ryerson we must say a few words 
more. He has hitherto been considered 4s an abolitionist, and as 
such has heretofore partaken of the hospitality of British philan- 
thropists. He has become, although young, the leading man 
among the Methodists in Canada, and as editor of the Christian 
Guardian, an influential paper in that colony, has wielded the 
power of the press. He has systematically excluded from that 
paper, not only discussions and denunciations of slavery, but in- 
telligence relating to it; thus putting this enormous and crying 
sin inst God and man among those “ social institutions’ of his 
neighbours, the Americans, with which he stipulated not to inter- 
fere. We are informed moreover, that, in preparing the minutes of 
the American conferences for circulation i Cinades he has syste- 
matically expunged from them every article relating to slavery. 
Certainly Mr. Egerton Ryerson must no longer be classed among 
abolitionists. It is nothing more than our duty to strip him of 
his borrowed plumes, and put his own pro-slavery coat on him— 
a faithful office for which, if he be an honest man, he will 
thank us. 

We have noticed with great satisfaction the impression which has 
been made on the Methodist ministers generally, on this important 
subject. It was a most favourable circumstance that the late 
anti-slavery meetings at Newcastle were held while the conference 
was sitting in that town; so that many of the ministers of the 
connexion had an opportunity of becoming acquainted at first 
hand with the facts of the case, and of communicating at once to 
conference the impressions they received. The result has alread 
in part appeared in the cordial and energetic adoption of the repl 
toa circular transmitting the non-communion resolutions of the 
convention, which was inserted in our paper of the 12th ult. 
That letter, we hope and believe, will be the signal for general 
and vigorous co-operation in anti-slavery measures through the 
whole Methodist body. We think also that a step so well taken 
must lead to further progress. For although the conference have 
not expressed their concurrence in the third resolution of the con- 
vention, which affirms the duty of christian societies to separate 
from their communion persistent slave-holders, nor even the 
second, which pointedly ascribes the continuance and prevalence 
of slavery in the United States to the countenance afforded it by 
the churches of Christ, yet they so fully denounce it as “asin 
against God,” and so emphatically adopt the terms of the first 
resolution, that we think they cannot Iong decline the second and 
the third. Mr. Bunting, at the last of the Newcastle meetings, 
assigned the best reasons which can be assigned for hesitating on 
the non-communion principle ; but while, on the one hand, we 
do not think them sufficient to justify hesitation, neither on the 
other do we think they will be acceptable to the parties to whom 
they refer. In that “ ceremonious” connexion and intercourse 
which might just entitle the British conference to remonstrate 
with the American on the sin of slave-holding, (and this is all 
that Mr. Bunting pleads for) we cannot conceive that the slave- 
holding Methodists in the United States will be very complacent ; 
while the thorough-going abolitionists in that body will probably 
say, “ never mind us, if by a temporary separation you can pro- 
mote the more speedy extinction of so monstrous an evil.” After 
what has taken place at Newcastle, we fully expect that the 
American conference will break terms with the English, and anti- 
cipate them in a step which, we confess, we think they would 
have done better had they taken. 


WE calm the fears of some of our West Indian contemporaries 
lest we should not insert the report of Messrs. Peck and Price, by 

iving place to that document in its entire form to-day. Messrs, 

eck and Price, our readers will doubtless recollect, are two 
respectable men of colour of the United States, who, when the 
attention of that class of persons was drawn to the subject of 
immigration to Trinidad and Guiana, volunteered to go to these 
colonies as explorers, and report their opinions for the guidance of 
their brethren. They have accomplished their travels, arrived at 
home, attended public meetings, and published their report. The 
West Indians are vastly delighted with this document, and think 
it will work wonders for them. For our part, we think it as un- 
satisfactory a document as on such a subject could have appeared. 
The men—truly respectable as they are—evidently did not know 
what to inquire after, nor how to find it out had they known it, 
The planters officiously tendered their assistance, that they might 
show the simnple-wilsidea men just what they wished them to see, 
and overwhelmed them with hospitalities, that they might think 
it impossible they could be unkind. All this is characteristic, 
and has been done before, and successfully, with shrewder men 
than those who have now been subjected to this process of delu- 
sion. That Messrs, Peck and Price should have fallen easy 
victims to it does not surprise us at all. But let the thing go on. 
The realities of the case are eminently substantial, and will very 
soon be found out. In the meantime, whoever wishes to know 
more about this matter than can be gathered from the report of 
Messrs. Peck and Price, may read an excellent letter of the Rev: 
C. Stewart Renshaw to the editor of the Colonial Reformer, which 
we have placed in juxta-position with it, 
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a 
We have before us a pamphlet, entitled, Address at the Annual 
Meeting of lwania Colonization Sociviy, November 11, 
1839 ; by R. R. Gurley ; and we find in it the following import- 
ant and somewhat startling passage :— 

* It is a fact of deepest interest that Thomas Fowell Buxton, member 
of the British parliament, upon whom rests the mantle of Wilberforce, 
who stands first and foremost among living statesmen in endeavours to 
suppress the slave-trade and civilize Africa, has, in a work just published, 
developed facts and principles, and expressed opinions going to sustain the 
views and policy of the colonization society, as those by which alone the 

and sot de wt objects of the friends of Africa can be fully attained. 
. Buxton has shown from a deep and thorough examination into all the 
sources of evidence in the case, that the slave-trade has increased both in 
the number of its victims and the horrors of their sufferings in defiance 
of all efforts for its extinction ; that ‘ twice as many human beingsare now 
its victims as when Wilberforce and Clarkson entered upon their noble 
task,’ that the number annually lost to Africa, either perishing inseizure, 
on the ocean, or consigned to inexorable bondage by the Christian or 
Mahomedan slave-traders, is 475,000; ‘that every day which we live in 
security and peace at home, witnesses many a herd of wretches toiling 
over the wastes of Africa to slavery or death; every night villages are 
roused from their sleep to the alternative of the sword, or the flames, or 
the mapacle;’ that at this very moment ‘there are at least twenty thou- 
sand human beings on the Atlantic, exposed to every variety of wretched- 
ness which belongs to the middle passage ;’ that the christian powers are 
generally unfaithful to their own enactments for the overthrow of this 
traffics that little ground exists for hope that it will be made piracy by 
the law of nations ; that if it were, the extraordinary profit, the enormous 
gains of the slave-trade would defeat all laws and movements against it, 
and finally avows his conviction that the slave-trade will never be sup- 
pressed by the system hitherto pursued. 

* Turning from this system in despair, he boldly declares: ‘A legitimate 
commerce with Africa would put down the slave-trade, by demonstrating 
the superior value of mart as a labourer on the soil, to man as an object 
of merchandise, and if conducted on wise and equitable principles, might 
be the precursor, or rather}the attendant of civilization, peace, and christi- 
anity to the unenlightened warlike, and heathen tribes who now so fearfully 
prey on each other to supply the markets of the new world.’ ‘I firmly 

lieve,’ he says, ‘that Africa has within herself the means and the 
endowments which might enable her to shake off, and to emerge from 
her load of misery, to the benefit of the whole civilized world, and to the 

ble improvement of her own now barbarous population.’ He 
urges all christian nations to unite in one great confederacy ‘for the pur- 
pose of calling into action the dormant energies of Africa,’ and avowing 
the opinion that, the slave-trade once suppressed, she would present ‘ the 
finest field for christian missionaries which the world has seen opened to 
them,’ regards as a circumstance unique in the case of her population, 
* that a race of teachers of their own blood is already in a course of rapid 
preparation for them; that the providence of God has overruled even 
slavery and the slave trade for this end; and that from among the settlers 
of Sierra Leone, the peasantry of the West Indies, and the thousands of 
their children now receiving christian education, may be expected to arise 
a body of men who will return to the land of their fathers, carrying 
divine truth and all its concomitant blessings into the heart of Africa.’ 

** We almost forget for a moment these shocking statements touching 
the slave-trade, in delightful astonishment at the views, convictions, and 
hopes of Mr. Buxton, representative, we doubt not, of those of the wisest 
and best philanthropists of England, blazing suddenly out from thick 
mists of doubt and error, like a new constellation in the heavens, to cheer 
our heart, give new courage to humanity, and shed sweet influences upon 
the land of slaves. The world is coming forward to sustain our enter- 
prise. Mr. Buxton has only adopted the original principles and policy of the 
American Colonization Society ; his plans are but a republication of theirs.” 


In so far as this quotation may have to do with Sir Fowell 
Buxton it is no affair of ours. The assertions on the part of the 
author of the address, that this distinguished philanthropist has 
* only adopted the principles and policy of the American Coloni- 
zation Society,” and that “his plans are but a re-publication of 
theirs,” will doubtless attract his attention, and elicit some expla- 
nation.. It would indeed be highly satisfactory, and it cannot be 
deemed unimportant, that the public should know how far the 

ee baronet either accepts or repudiates these represen- 
ions. en, however, Mr. Gurley implicates the entire bod 
of British abolitionists, by telling us that he regards the senti- 
ments of Sir Fowell Buxton as “ representative” of those of the 
thropists of England at large—for so we understand his 
it becomes appropriate and necessary that we should 
and let him know that there are some at least of this class 
although far from pretending to be either the “ wisest” or the 
best”) whom he yee 4 misunderstands. We say to him 
distinctly, that he will find the anti-slavery public in Great 
Britain as hostile to the American Colonization society as they 
ever were. As an evidence of this he will perhaps accept the 
following resolution, which was adopted unanimously by the 
General Anti-slavery Convention on the 22nd of June. 


That, this Convention regards the scheme of African colorization pro- 


and urged by the American Colonization Society, as not only totall 
to the overthrow of slavery in the United States, but as tend- 


ing eens to s en that unrighteous system, as deeply injurious 
to the best interests of the negro jrace, whether bond or free, both in 
America and Africa, and therefore as wholly unworthy of the countenance 
and aid of the philanthropist and the christian. 

In the pe? we have quoted, Mr. Gurley speaks of the 
American Colonization Society as though it poi Bl a nothing 
but the benefit of Africa; the only ae of it, certainly, in 
which he can pretend that it has any ity with the views of 
Sir Fowell Buxton, or by which he can court for it the favour of 
eee phates 3 and he seems to take it for granted that 
it will be believed to have an adaptation to the good of Africa, 
because Sir Fowell Buxton’s society, which has avowedly the 


welfare of Africa in view, is, as he says, substantially a coloniza- 
tion society. Now pee pena d over the reiterated assertions 
of Sir F, Buxton and his friends that they do not mean to colonize 
Africa, and remitting for the present the question whether 
colonization weli conducted is adapted to benefit Africa at all, we 
re safely affirm that this m as carried out by the American 
Colonization society, can have small adaptation to that end. To 
establish in any country a colony which shall be ly beneficial 
to it, requires clearly some selection as to the colonists employed. 
They should be men of general knowledge and virtuous habits, 
of uprightness, benevolence, gentleness, and self-denial. To send 
the ignorant, the degraded, the vicious, the selfish, the t ical, 
can obviously do nothing but mischief. Now the cnleasdaakion 
society has sent persons without discrimination ; some of them 
worthy, but the great a of them unfitted to do anything 
but to transfer to Africa the crimes and vices of the United States. 
If such a colony should render a few benefits to Africa with one 
hand, it must scatter a thousand mischiefs with the other. 

We go further than this, however, and express our conviction 
that, aloud conducted in the best possible manner, the coloni- 
zation of a country is not adapted to promote its welfare. Its 
direct and almost exclusive tendencies are towards the advantage 
of the colonists themselves, and the aggrandizement of the 
parent state. “ Christian colonists (we use the word christian as 
opposed to heathen or pagan) institute society of course on the 
principles and according to the modes—so far as the latter can be 
made to apply to their new position—to which they have been 
accustomed. Consequently the heathen make no part of the 
social structure, such an element being incompatible. This 
society at once assumes, as is unavoidable, superiority ; it becomes 
the upper caste. A consciousness of inferiority soon takes pos- 
session of the natives. The colony extends itself—or, at least, its 
jurisdiction—over a large scope of country, from which it is unne- 
cessary as yet that the natives should be expelled. Thus their 
social 6 -seemnnapote whatever it be, they see overshadowed by 
that of the new comers, and daily withering away under it. The 
example of the vicious among the colonists, okdeeniing itself to 
the passions, is more influential than the example of the virtuous, 
which calls for restraints. Hence diseases are introduced 
unknown in heathen life—to the cure of which their skill is 
unequal, The spread of the colony—a mark of p rity—cir- 
cumscribes the hunting-grounds, diminishes the quantity of game, 
and makes the subsistence of the natives more precarious. The 
colonists, intent on their own concerns individually or as a com- 
munity, have but little intercourse with their rude neighbours, 
except as interest or convenience may from time to time call for 
it. In trading they overreach them ; a thing as certainly to be 
looked for, as it is certain that they are superior to them in the 
knowledge of values. They lose the confidence of the natives ; 
the latter become suspicious—and at last hate, because they are 
too weak to enforce retribution or inflict punishment. Thus 
they resort to cunning and sinister devices. They see their own 
social organization crumbling to dissolution, and know that they 
are unqualified for any other. Old stimulants to high achieve- 
ments have away—no new ones are supplied, and unsup- 

rted by religious principle or hope, they inevitably sink down 
in the abjectness of those who, having lost all respect for them- 
selves, feel that they have no title to the respect of others. That 
such a people must eventually perish every one is prepared to 
believe.”* The structure of aes society wants to be reformed, 
not crushed. It wants, therefore, a few persons of virtue and 
wisdom to come and live among the people, by their instructions 
and example to suggest social improvements, and — to 
the adoption jof them. We earnestly hope that Sir F. 
Buxton’s views may not lead to the establishment of colonies in 
Africa. At all events, whenever this may be commenced, let it 
be acknowledged also that all regard to the welfare of Africa has 
been abandoned, and that thenceforth her soil has been seized 
upon and gher interests sacrificed for the advan of others. 

So much we have said respecting that t of the colonization 
society which Mr. Gurley presents exclusively to the eye of 
British philanthropists; but he will find that its relation to 
the coloured population in the United States is not forgotten. 
Although he may say nothing about it, we know that the society 
was formed, not for colonizing Africa, but, as declared in its consti- 
tution, for “colonizing the free — of colour of the United 
States” “in Africa, or in such other place as con shall deem 
most expedient.” The object of the society is thus declared by 
its own constitution to relate not to Africa at all, but exclusively 
to the free coloured Americans ; it was to colonize them, that is to 
remove them to a distance. The constitution of the society does 
not even profess that this object was taken up with a view to their 
good, or in accordance with their desire ; it professesno aim but to 
get rid of them, by sending them to Africa or anywhere else. It 
talks of their consent ; but this can have been little else than a 
deliberate fraud. “From the first no very high expectations seem to 
have been entertained, that an enterprise so unn —so un- 
natural—so condemned by the most elemental truths of political 
economy—so profitless—so perilous—bearing about it so little of 
hope, so much of despair—would commend itself strongly to that 
class of the community to which it purported solely to be addressed. 
But little reliance appears to have been on o their 
voluntary consent to exchange for the fens and morasses of barba- 


* The Colonization Scheme considered, by S. E. Cornish and T. 8S. 
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yous and heathen Africa, this, the country of their fathers for 
generations, and of their own nativity—where land was abundant 
and cheap—where labour was in demand and its rewards sure— 
where education could be obtained, albeit for the most part with 
difficulty—where the common ordinances of religion, as well as its 
higher institutions, were established—where everyjinterest had the 
promise of advancement—and where, notwithstanding they were 
called to suffer many ills brought on them by others, they might 
yet live in hope that the dark cloud of slavery, which had so lo 
obscured the free principles asserted by our governments, pina | 
one day pass away and permit these principles to shine in all their 
won and effulgence, if not on themselves, on no very distant 
neration of their descendants. The benefits (?) proposed to the 
es coloured people wt A removal, which involved the necessity to 
a great extent of breaking up their domestic relations—relations 
singularly dear to them, because of the sweet and (we speak from 
experience) enduring consolations they afford in seasons of per- 
secution and distress—of exposing their lives to the death-damps 
of Africa under an — sun—their own morals, and those of 
their children, to the influences and temptations of the most 
treacherous and sin-sunken heathen that live, and of the demons 
called christian, by whose teaching and example these same hea- 
then have been raised to their eminence in vice and crime—all 
these benefits, we say, were unheeded, notwithstanding they were 
dressed out in the gaudy and gorgeous drapery of the poet— 
recommended by the adroitness of the rhetorician—pressed by the 
eloquence of the orator, and, what is more, sanctified by a standing 
proclamation of the priesthood, both religious and political, invest- 
each emigrant, irrespective of character or conduct with the 
aclenia office and standing of a Christian Missionary to the heathen. 
But every appeal was ineffectual, and so far as the society depended 
on the voluntary consent of the coloured people, it might as well 
have been dissolved.”* 

In truth the scheme was set on foot by slave-holders, and is still 
supported by them, + with the view of perpetuating the system of 
slavery undisturbed, by ridding themselves of the presence and 
neighbourhood of free persons of colour ; and, although some bene- 
volent and estimable persons have patronized it as pregnant with 
universal and unbounded benefits, it has wrought cruelly for the 
coloured: people. It has served to sanction and consolidate the 
prejudice against colour which is so hatefully prevalent among the 
white inhabitants of the United States; it aggravated the 
oppressive pcan of social institutions and legislative enactments, 
by which the coloured people are to be coerced into the accep- 
tance of a refuge in Liberia; and it has created a feeling of insta- 
bility in the minds of this entire class as to their position and. 
prospects, (since they cannot tell to what extent, or how soon the 
feeling against them may be aggravated) so as greatly to impede 
all plans and efforts for their own improvement. Benevolent 
towards the coloured people the Colonization Society is not ; it is 
rather a grievous and gratuitous injury under the mask of bene- 
volence. It is an injury inflicted on a part of the community in 
all cases unoffending and in many meritorious, and as truly entitled 
to look upon America as their father-land, and to enjoy all its 
privileges and means of Bigg Pe 2s the whitest of those who 
scornfully bid them depart. No! Never let Mr. Gurley suppose 
that the American Colonization Society has friends in England. 
And if he wishes to be informed in detail why Englishmen abhor 
it, he may speedily be instructed to his heart’s content. 





WE have received the following further particulars of the anti- 
slavery movements of Messrs. Alexander and Stanton. 

On Monday, the 24th of August, a good meeting was held at 
Dovor, William Horsnaill, Esq., a member of the Society of 
Friends, being in the chair, and several ministers of religion taking 
part in the proceedings. The attendance was much larger than 
at a similar meeting held about a year since ; an evidence, it is 
hoped, of the effect of the various endeavours which have 
been made to bring before the public the subjects of slavery and 
the slave-trade. On re ge | at Hastings on the 25th, our friends 
found that arrangements had not been made for a public meeting. 
The Rev. Mr. Davis, however, Independent minister, invited some 
gentlemen to meet them on the following morning, to afford them 





* Colonization Scheme Considered. 


+ How true this is may appear from the following paragraph from a late 
number of the Charleston Mercury, (South Carding) ging a account of 


_ a visit of Mr. Elliott Cresson among the slave-holders :— 


“‘ This gentleman is now in our city, and we have enjoyed with deep 
interest a full and free conversation with him. Though not coinciding 
with him in all his views, nor agreeing with him as to all the means by which 
he seeks to accomplish the paramount object to which he is enthusiastically 
devoted—candour obliges us to confess that he has removed from our minds 
many long cherished prejudices—and that we are convinced that the South 
can suffer nothing from the fullest success of his aims as explained to us ; 
that they are not at ail calculated to weaken or endanger the institution of 
slavery—but are conservative and tending to establish, build up, and confirm it— 
and hence the causeless vituperations and persecution of which he has 
been the target for the emissaries and hirelings of Britain, and their aboli- 
tion co-workers in the Union. He has collected a great number of useful 
—(startling,) facts, which it is important that every intelligent southern 
man should know, and his inferences, always drawn with ability whether 
correct or erroneous, cannot be listened to but with deep interest. 

“« He delivered an address ih Savannah on his way hither ; of which the. 
mayor, the Hon. Mr. Charlton, has, in writing, expressed the most favour- 
able opinion—and he comes to us boldly as a gentleman and a friend— 
and not insidiously, like the crawling, malignant reptiles of abolitionism.” 





an op nity of giving information on the present state of the 
anti-slavery question, and if it should appear practicable, of 
forming a committee. The result is that an i iety is 
likely to be formed, and a public meeting is contemp at 

was held at Lewes on the 


a period not very distant. A meeting 

th, — over by Thomas Dicke, Esq., who addressed the 
assembly, both at the commencement and the close, in a very 
pertinent manner, and with much feeling. The deputation had 
no other local assistance at Lewes, but the meeting was wi 
attended, and the assembly ap to be interested in the state- 
ments addressed to them. meeting had been designed for 
Brighton on the 27th; but our friends in that place, who are 
dist ished for zeal in the cause of the negro, not consideri 
the present a suitable time for convening such an assembly, loo. 
forward to one in about two months, when the atten is 
likely to be much larger. On the 28th a good meeting was held 
at crear: Wells, notwithstanding a very short notice. Some 
ministers of religion took part in the business, and it is evident 
that several persons resident at this watering-place are not a little 
interested in the objects of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery 
society. It was determined before the deputation left, that an 
auxiliary society should be formed in this town. 

Meetings have been held also at the following places; viz. 
Rotherham, Sheffield, and Leamington Spa, at all of which the 
attendance was good, and considerable interest was excited, which 
we trust will lead to renewed exertions for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, and slavery. At the latter important town the 
Right Honorable Lord Teynham took the a and several 
wealthy West India proprietors and planters were present, who 
offered no opposition to any of the statements made on the pre- 
sent state of the emancipated colonies. Indeed, several of them 
at the close of the proceedings stated their ieee. oe to vo-ope- 
rate with the society in its great and important objects. 

At Manchester, also, similar efforts have been made. On 
Tuesday, the 28th of July, a respectable party of the friends of 
abolition took tea together, with a view of diffusing information 
regarding the present state of slavery, and adopting the best means 
for its total abolition. The chair was occupied by Isaac Crewd- 
son, Esq., who was supported by John Brooks, Esq., Borough- 
reeve of Manchester, Peter Clare, Esq., and other friends of 
freedom to the coloured race of men. J. G. Birney, H. B. Stan- 
ton, and J. Scoble, Esqrs., were also present. These three 
gentlemen occupied the evening in a conversational manner. 
many questions being put to Mr. Birney in reference to the 
appalling wickedness of American slavery. On the following 
evening (Wednesday ) a public meeting, convened by the Borough- 
reeve, was held in the great room of the Town Hall, King-street. 
The attendance was not numerous, but highly respectable; the 
Renganesers in the chair. Part was taken in the proceedings by 
Rev. Messrs. Birt, Hill, Nolan, and Gadsby, with Messrs. Crewdson, 
Birney, Hadfield, Stanton, and Scoble. An auxiliary to the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society was formed on this 
occasion. 


Into this paper of July 29th, we copied an article from the © 
American and Foreign Anti-slavery Reporter, to the effect that a 
Mr. Munroe Edwards had liberated at Cincinnati one hundred 
and sixty-three slaves, formerly held by him as his property. 
We have now reason to believe that no such transaction ever took 
place, and that the deed of liberation is fictitious. Mr. Edwards 
is stated, in letters on which we rely, to have come from Texas 
without either property or reputation. What object he had in 
view by pretending to have liberated a large number of slaves 
at Cincinnati may easily be conjectured. 








EMIGRATION OF COLOURED PERSONS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES TO THE WEST INDIES: 


On this subject we have two documents to present to our readers 
to-day. The first is the long expected report of Messrs, Peck 
and Price, the delegates on behalf of the people of colour to 
Trinidad and Guiana; and the second a letter from the Rev. C. 
Stewart Renshaw to the editor of the Colonial Reformer. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN DELEGATES. 
AcregaBLy to a public notice given out in the several churches, specified 
in the following resolution passed on the 23rd day of November, 1839 :— 

Resolved—‘ That it be respectfully recommended to the several con- 

tions of the coloured population of the city of Baltimore and state 
of Maryland, to announce from their several and respective pulpits that a 
public meeting would he held at the Bethel school-room, in the said city, 
on Monday evening, the 25th day of November, 1839, for the p of 
selecting two persons as delegates to visit the province of British 
Guiana and the island of Trinidad, to ascertain the character of the climate, 
soil, natural productions, and the political and social condition of the 
coloured inhabitants of the province and island aforesaid, and hereafter to 
report to a public meeting, to be called for that purpose, all the information 
acquired by them, and especially whether it such advantages as 
bre Raney the free coloured population of this city and state to migrate 

ither.” 

In pursuance thereof a large and respectable number of the free 
coloured population of the city of Baltimore aforesaid met at the Bethel 
school-room, in the city of Baltimore aforesaid, on Monday evening, the 
25th November, 1859. ; 
The — organized by the appointment of Thomas Green as 
chairman, and Harrison H. Webb, as secretary. The object of the meeting 
being fully explained, the following resolution was offered :—~ 
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‘Resolved—* That this meeting now to elect two persons as 
delegates, with instructions to proceed first to the province of British 
Guiana, on the continent of South America, and thence to the island of 
Trinidad, and at each of the said places to ascertain the character of the 
climate, soil, natural productions, and the political and social condition of 
the coloured inhabitants of the province and island aforesaid.” Said reso- 
lution being adopted, the meeting proceeded to elect two persons in con- 
formity thereto, and after counting all the ballots, the chairman announced 
to the meeting that Nathaniel Peck and Thomas S. Price, had received 
: the largest number of votes, and were duly elected delegates for the 
4 purposes set forth in the following resolution. 

** Now this is to certify to all whom it may come, that, in pursuance of 
the proceedings had in the premises, the above-named Nathaniel Peck and 
Thomas S, Price are duly authorized, empowered, and commissioned to 
proceed to the province of British Guiana and the island of Trinidad, for 
the purpose contemplated and especially set forth by the wrttten and fore- 
going resolution. 


iB aN ML Sabie he ae ae Sala 
’ ameter castes 


“ Tuomas Green, Chairman. 
. “ H. H. Wess, Secretary.” 

** We the undersigned, cheerfully bear testimony to the uniform correct 
] deportment of Thomas Green, chairman of the meeting referred to in the 

above proceedings. The persons named as delegates, Nathaniel Peck 

and Thomas S. Price, are two of the most industrious, intelligent, and 
respectable of our coloured population, and we hope will be received and 
treated in places they propose visiting with all the attention and kindness 
which the object they have in view entitles them to. 
j : “ N. Price, Chief Judge, Balt. City Court 
it « W. D.G. Wortutxorton, Assist. Judge, Balt. City Court. 
if “ U.S. Hearn, Dist, Judge U. 8. Court. 
“ S. C. Leaxty, Mayor of the City of Baltimore. 
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ceeded to Boston, and on the 2ist of December, 1839, sailed for George- 
town, Demerara, in the province of British Guiana, where we arrived on 
the 2ist January, 1840. We proceeded to deliver the letters which we 
were the bearers of to those gentlemen whom Mr. Carbery had written to, 
and were received with all due respect. It was then arranged that we 
should pay a visit to his Excellency Governor Light, the next day at twelve 
o’clock. At the time appointed we were accompanied there by Mr. Bagot, 
and introduced to his Excellency, who received us in a manner highly 
flattering, and gave us a great deal of important information, and assured 
E us, if we or any of our brethren should feel disposed to emigrate to 
‘Guiana, we ma rely upon his protection and assistance, as much so as if 
ef we were British-born subjects. By appointment, the same afternoon we 
met the Board of Directors of the Immigration Society, convened expressly 
to have an interview with us. 

We soon found we were amongst friends, who tendered us the hospita- 
lities of the colony, and made ample arrangements to facilitate our travels 
throughout the colony. We remained in town for several days, sufficiently 
long to have possessed all the information relative to town affairs, manners, 
customs, &c. 

‘We now underiake to give a faint description of George-town, the 
capital of the colony. ‘The streets are all Macadamized, and crossing 
each other at right angles. Water-street, being the principal business 
street, is thronged with people throughout the day ; it is next to the river, 
and runs lel with it. The stores are very large, and well fitted with 
every article that fancy may dictate. The dwelling-houses, which are 
frame, are built at least 20 feet apart, in order to have a free circulation of 
air ; and, indeed, comfort being always consulted in the erection of their 
dwellings, all of them have large galleries or balconies in front, and many 
all around them, with abundant fruit and other ornamental trees, shrubbery 
and flowers, constantly dressed in their never-dying foliage. The water 
used here is rain water, falling upon slate roofs, and is conducted by spouts 
into cisterns, the most of which are composed of iron plates, or wood—the 
water is very pure, clear, and pleasant-tasted. In George-town, there are 
two Protestant churches, one Presbyterian, three Wesle Methodist, 
and one Catholic ; all of which we visited, and were highly gratified to 
find them well attended, and that they had entirely abolished prejudice 
from the house of God, as well as everywhere else—persons of colour 
occupying pews throughout the church, according to their standing and 
ability to purchase, with an ample number of free pews and seats for 
strangers and otbers. 

On the first of February, at 10 o’clock a.m., started on board of the 
American-built steamer, Victoria, in company with a Mr. William Jones, 
a highly accomplished gentleman, (the son of an opulent proprietor resid- 
ing in England,) who, on the previous evening had offered to accompany 
us to the islands of Leguan and Wakenaam. He proved of signal service 
in pointing out to us ripen | thing of note, and in sas the many 


i In pursuance of the foregoing Resolutions, we, the delegates, pro- 
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questions which we put to him, all of which we felt very grateful for ; and 
+ on parting we were provided with letters of introduction to every section 
= of the country. We arrived at Leguan about half-past 12 rp. m., where we 


were kindly received. 

We must now give a short description of the country. The land is flat, 
with canals running throughout the cultivated portion of the colony ; but 
: these canals furnish three important purposes: First, to drain the land for 
e the cultivation of sugar, &c.: Secondly, answer as fences or boundaries 
3 between plantations: Thirdly, as means of transportation for the canes 
i from the fields to the works, and from the works to the shipping ; hence, 
= there is an immense saving in animal labour in bringing the produce to 
market. The country really has quite an animating appearance ; every- 
thing like vegetation growing with the greatest luxuriance ; indeed, such is 
4 the fertility of the soil, (which wants no manuring) that everything belong- 
2 . ing to a tropical climate grows as if it were by magic. Oranges, limes, 
2 and cocoanuts are in the greatest abundance. Pine-apples, bananas, plan- 
° tains, mangroves, sappadilloes, guavas, and many other fruits too tedious to 
. : mention. Sweet potatoes, yams, cassava, &c., whilst we also saw Indian 
corn abet , of which there can be three crops raised in the year. Cab- 

rage, beets, lettuce, cucumbers, and tomatoes, with a great variety of peas 
and beans, we saw growing, and partook of most of these things whilst 
there. The sight of all these things, as well as the sugar and coffee being 
in full bearing and maturity at that season of the year, can be better 
imagined than described. After being on this island three days, and visit- 
ing nearly the whole of it, and being highly gratified, we accepted the 








very kind offer of Captain Williamson, proprietor, who sent over one of 
his schooners to convey us to Wakenaam, where we spent two days, and 
had ample opportunity to test their hospitality, (which abounds every- 
where, ) and to gather a great deal of useful information touching our 
mission. After spending an agreeable time on this beautiful island, Cap- 
tain W. sent the of Sis schooners from the other side of the island, 
which landed us at plantation ‘‘ Good Intent,” owned by Captain W. 
From here, after spending a night and morning, we visited the next estate 
“‘ Spring Garden,” owned by an American gentleman, Mr. Charles Benja- 
min, who received us with every mark of friendship, and showed us every 
part of his beautiful estate, which is a charming situation, possessing many 
advantages as a seat in the country, being on the noble river, Essequibo, 
and the steamer from Georgetown stops here on her up and down passage, 
four times each week; besides a fountain of never-failing water, from a 
bore of great depth in the earth. After spending two days here, being fur- 
nished with horses: by Mr. Benjamin, who accompanied us some distance 
on the road, we started down what is termed the Arabian Coast, for at 
least thirty miles, stopping at several estates on our route, as we were pro- 
vided with letters of introduction. This is the most splendid part of the 
colony, being in a high state of cultivation, with the exception of the 
many fields which have been recently thrown out for the want of labour- 
ers, as we found that to be the only complaint which was prevalent all 
over the colony ; indeed, it was quite apparent to our view, for there 
were many acres of beautiful land only abandoned or thrown out the last 
year, and the canes and weeds growing up together; and on many fields, 
particularly at “‘ Spring Garden,” there were canes decaying for the want 
of persons to cut and bring them to the works. 

To give a minute description of our travels as written down upon our 
journals, would swell the form of this pamphlet beyond any reasonable 
size. That the country possesses advantages over most other countries to 
the agriculturist, is beyond a doubt or cavil. We will pursue a descrip- 
tion of our travels a little further, in as short a space as possible, and then 
give the substance of our researches in as concise a manner as possible. 

After spending as many days as we thought proper, and seeing all and 
every thing of importance, conversing on every occasion with the 
labourers, not only in their cottages, but in the fields and buildings where 
they manufactured the sugar, all of whom expressed their entire satisfac- 
tion of their situation, and would be glad to receive any nnmber to help 
them in the field or works. After being absent from town ten days, we 
returned in the steam-boat to George-town ; on the wharf we met with a 
Mr. Moses Benjamin, the American consul, who gave us a pressing invi- 
tation to stop at his dwelling, which was near by, and make it our bome 
at that or any other time while we remained in the colony ; for this, as 
well as many other acts of kindness, he has our gratitude and best wishes. 
On the next morning, at half-past nine o’clock, we again started on board 
the same steamer for New Amsterdam, in Berbice. On board we found 
several gentlemen to whom we had been introduced before, also our 
friend Mr. M. Benjamin, who was going on business. He paid us every 
attention, and introduced us to Mr. D. C. Cameron, merchant of Berbice, 
who proffered his house as a home as long as we might choose to remain 
in the colony. On the next morning (our arrival being noticed in the 
papers) we were waited upon by many proprietors as well as others, all 
soliviting and seeming anxious for us to pay a visit to their district first, 
and furnishing conveyances in abundance. 

February 12th.—It being a rainy morning, we could not fulfil our 
engagement to breakfast. After 12 o’clock it cleared, and we walked out 
to “‘ Rye Head” coffee estate, proprietor Mr. Welshman—returned by 
the way of the garrison, and arrived in time for dinner. 

13th.—After a rainy morning, and through the politeness of Dr. Came- 
ron, we visited several plantations and returned to town the same day. 

14th.—By arrangement we started at an early hour in the morning up 
the East side of the Berbice river, in company with Mr. Lang and Mr. 
Newlands; after a ride of about ten miles, we stopped at plantation 
“* Buse’s Lust,” where we breakfasted with the amaegeg | manager, Mr. 
Hicks. From here, we went further up the river to “ Highbury,” in a 
boat belonging to the sheriff, by invitation from him, to see the Hill- 
Coolies, natives of the East Indies, who are a hardy race, but yet in a state 
of ignorance, as they cannot be prevailed upon to quit their idols. At 
four o’clock we embarked, to return to “ Buse’s Lust ;”’ in a short time 
we started for town, and arrived in time for dinner. We stopped at Mr. 
Newland’s, dined with him, and spent quite an agreeable evening with 
him and his interesting family ; at 11 o’clock, returned to Mr. Cameron’s, 
which was close at hand. 

15th.—Rained, as usual, in the morning. Twelve o'clock, we again 
started in a barge, in company with three gentlemen, to visit an estate, 
‘* Standvastighied,” which is about six miles up the river on the west side 
—spent quite an agreeable afternoon and night. Returned next morning 
in time for church—went to the Rev. Mr. Redwar’s church, which was 
well attended. At 3 o’clock paid a visit to his Sunday school, which is 
composed of 250 or 300 scholars of all ages: some learning to read the 
Bible with spectacles, and repeating their catechism—indeed, it was quite 
a gratifying sight to behold all these people seeking knowledge, it being 
only about eighteen months since the most of them were emancipated. 
We left here to fulfil an engagement out to dinner. Returned at 10 
o’clock. 

Monday morning, 17th.—Started again, with our friend Mr. Newlands, 
in a boat, across the river to visit a portion of the west, and stopped at 
his plantation, ‘‘ Woodly Park,” where we found every where, the great 
want of labour. Spent this day and night very pleasantly. Next morn- 
ing started early for town, where we arrived highly delighted with 
our jaunt. 

Tuesday, 18th:—Returned some visits, and made preparations to leave 
the next day in the steamer. At 10 o’clock the next morning took leave 
of our kind friends and Berbice, and at 5 we were again safe at George- 
town; spent one day there by invitation, started with Mr. Butts, who 
— his carriage and company, to visit some of the plantations on the 

emerara river. Stopped on the way at several estates. Atlength we 
arrived at Mr, Butt’s coffee and plantain estate where we saw everything in 
order ; had a lunch, then returned to plantation ‘‘ Herstelling,” a very 
splendid estate—attorney, Mr. Retemeyer; manager, Mr. Rogers. We 
parted company with Mr. Butts, who went to town; and we resaained to 
spend a day at his estate. ; 

It rained all the following day, and we had to keep the house, which we 
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spent in reading and writing. The next day, 22nd, at ten, cleared off— 
horses and carriage being ready, visited several plantations and stopped 
at “‘ Golden Grove,” Dr. Rankin proprietor, who gave us much encourage- 
ment for people to emigrate to this colony. Left here, and returned to 
town, and dined with Mr. Retemeyer, attorney for ‘* Herstelling.” 

Sunday, 23rd.— Went to Presbyterian church, which was well attended. 
In the evening went to Christ church (Protestant;) here the organ and 
choir is very good. 

Monday.—Attended the criminal court, to witness some important trials 
then going on. This court is composed of three judges, as our courts, 
and three assessors, who must be tax-payers, are called to take their place 
in rotation, without regard to colour. We saw during our attendance a 
coloured gentleman occupying that station. Many of the clerks in the 
public offices are coloured ; also tellers in the bank, &c. &c. 

We have now got through with nearly all our excursions, and are 
anxiously waiting to get conveyance to Trinidad. We are told that we 
must wait for the steam-packet, which is daily expected, as she is now 
due. There is no direct communication between this place and Trinidad. 

On the 28th dined with Mr. Wishart, a gentleman of colour, where we 
met with several white gentlemen, and everything was in harmony with 
their professions. We spent quite an agreeable evening. 

March 1st.—Sunday forenoon went to Independent Chapel ( Methodist.) 
In the afternoon to the Catholic, and in the evening to the Protestant 
churches. 

Wednesday, 4th.—Received a polite invitation from a Mr. Montaroux, 
proprietor of ‘‘ Big Diamond,” which is about eight miles from town, to 
ride out in his gig, which he sent by a servant, to breakfast ; then to visit 
the “Sand Hills,” the beginning of high land—distant from George-town 
not over twenty-five miles ; in a few minutes we were on the road, and 
arrived in good time to breakfast. As soon as the tide served, our boat 
being well provided with provisions as well as everything else, we set 
sail with wind and tide in our favour, and at six we dined, being then 
near by. At twenty minutes past six we landed on a rising ground, 
which we ascended, and found ourselves upon a beautiful table-land of a 
very great space ; this high land being the first in the interior, it is at least 
sixty or seventy feet above the rest of the land: but we are informed that 
the land rises from this up, forming beautiful table-lands to a great extent, 
which are untouched by the hand or feet of man. 

After stopping at Mr. Brotherton’s all night, which was very pleasant 
and cool, we started the next morning on the-way back ; but according 
to promise, our friend, Mr. Montaroux, made us stop on the way down 
to pay visits to two estates. In order was plantation “ Vive la Force,” 
proprietor Mr. Dodgson, who had waited breakfast for us. Staid here but 
a short time, then walked over a very fine road (for which this colony is 
famous, ) to the next estate, with Mr. M‘Lennan, the manager ; this estate 
is called “‘ Vriesland,” and we must say, that this is certainly one of the 
most delightful and best cultivated estates in the colony. The cottages 
and the head men’s houses are extremely comfortable and handsome ; in 
fact, everything and every person wore quite an animated and cheerful 
appearance. After spending some time here we embarked in our boat, 
which had been brought down to this place by the boatman ; in a very short 
time we landed at the “‘ Big Diamond,” from whence we started, being 
highly delighted with our jaunt. We spent quite an agreeable evening 
with our friend and his interesting family. 

6th.— Rose early and started for town, as we feared the packet had 
come in, and we might miss that chance to get on to Trinidad. On our 
arrival found the packet in—made preparation to start in her for Grenada, 
which is the nearest place to Trinidad that the packet touches. 

We will now endeavour to give the result of our researches. In the 
first place we will begin with 

THE CLIMATE. 

It being a part of the rainy season, we therefore saw it in its worst 
aspect. ‘he thermometer ranging from 78 to 83 deg. The sun'rising in 
a bank of vapourish clouds. At7 or 8 o’clock the sea-breeze springs up 
from the east, and although it clears the atmosphere the sun is by no 
means as oppressive as we frequently experience it in June, July, or 
August. At the rainy season, some times it rains very hard for a short 
tume, stops suddenly and clears up. Sometimes it rains regularly every 
forenoon, and in the afternoon it is clear: at another time it rained every 
night, and in the day scarcely a shower. On two different days while we 
were there it rained all day.* 

THE SOIL. 

The soil is a rich alluvial deposit, and is the same to any depth, which 
requires no manuring, and every thing of vegetable nature grows up with 
the greatest luxuriance. Sugar and coffee being the principal articles 
raised for exportation, paying exceedingly well at the prices they now 
bring in the British market, it is not to be wondered at that the whole 
resources of the colony are directed to them alone. 

POLITICS. 

There is but little noise about politics, as there are but a few offices 
within the gift of the people. However, there is existing in Guiana, as 
well as all other British dependencies, a law, excluding all persons not 
born under the British flag from being eligible to office. However, every 
man stands on an equality in the eye of the law. 

All inhege cases are tried by a court of three judges and three 
assessors; the assessors are chosen on the spot from the tax-payers, 
without regard to colour. 

The only distinction in society is education, character, and wealth, for 
the higher walks—then gradations down, according to condition, &c. 

Agriculturists are in great demand. Every plantation that we were 
upon (which were many) wanted from 40 to 50 hands to carry on the 
cultivation already in operation. The present cultivation does not extend 
from the chief seaports over 20 miles in the interior, and on both sides of 
those beautiful rivers, the Essequibo, Demerary and Berbice, many advan- 
tages are offered to industrious and enterprising capitalists who would 
embark in the cultivation of vegetables, and rearing feathered as well as 
other stock for market, which would make at present a handsome return to 
the undertaker. 

The government land, according to law, is put up upon application at 
5 dollars per acre, and is published in the papers; if no one applies to 
overbid that sum, it is then transferred at that price. 
Wages paid for labourers and mechanics.—The field labour is similar to 


* We were in the colony from the morning of the 2ist of January until 
the 10th March, seven pain . a 











the working in corn fields, and is done by task of so many feet or yards. 
The price for each task is 334 cents, which upon most estates can be done 
in four or five hours. We saw a young woman at an estate called 
** Success,” on the island of Leguan, finish her second task by twelve 
o'clock, and did not ap at all fatigued. In answer to a question put 
to her by us, whether she could do three tasks every day, said if she felt 
inclined after dinner she would do another task. We left her to visit 
several other estates, and returned about balf-past five in the a . 
and learned from her own lips that she had done the third task about an 
half-hour, the sun about this time being full half-hour high. Besides each 
family has a very comfortable cottage to live in, containing generally two 
rooms on the first floor and one above, with as much ground attached as 
they can cultivate in vegetables, and the doctor’s bill for attending all on 
the estates paid by the proprietor. 

On many estates are very fine schools, and would be many more 
could persons be found competent to the undertaking ; there are at pre- 
sent a great many churches in every direction, and would be many more 
should it be required, as every profession is tolerated and encouraged. 

Carpenters are much in demand, as well as many other tradesmen. 
The wages given is from 1 dollar to 1 dollar 25 cents ; but we are informed 
by many master mechanics, that, if our people would emigrate there, they 
would command higher wages, as they had been informed that our work- 
men could do a great deal more work in a day than theirs. 

Every estate presents quite an imposing appearance, the sugar-works 
being very large, and all the machinery propelled by steam-engines. The 
proprietors, managers, and overseers’ houses are very fine buildings; the 
handsome cottages for the labourers now being built on an improved 
plan, averaging from thirty to sixty in number, gives them the appearance 
of a considerable village. 

In going through the country we had occasion to inquire of the planter 
what encouragement he would give to a number of agriculturists who 
would undertake to cultivate any amount of land already in cultivation 
upon shares. It appeared to meet their entire approbation; but before 
our departure from the colony we put certain questions to the immigra- 
tion committee in writing upon that subject, as well as others, all of 
which were promptly answered. 

It may not be amiss to give you what information we gathered as to the 
amount of sugar that an acre will produce on land that has been in culti- 
vation for thirty or forty years without manuring. The estimated amount 
is from 2,550 to 3,400 pounds, and, at the prices it brought to the planter 
when we were there, was from six dollars to seven dollars per hundred : at 
the lowest quantity and price it would yield 153 dollars per acre. At the 
largest amount 3,400 pounds, at 7 cents, it would yield 238 dollars, 
besides the rum and molasses ; which, at the price it was then bringing, 
say from 30 to 40 cents per gallon, (taking the average quantity and 
ee to the acre,) would be about 60 dollars more ; and thirty hands can 

eep up the cultivation of 100 acres. Now, we think the agriculturist has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

Labourers about the wharfs and shipping can earn 1 dollar per day 
throughout the year. 

Brick and potters’ clay are to be found everywhere in the greatest abun- 
dance. The bricks now in use (which are imported) are worth 20 
dollars per thousand. There are no potteries in the colony, nor did we see 
any stone ware while there. 

Boat-builders and wood cutters are much in demand, as well as those 
who understand sawing ship timber, &c. 

Wash women, nurses, and sempstresses are in demand; and 1 dollar 
per dozen is paid for washing clothing. 

It may not be unacceptable to the reader to learn the prices of some 
articles, that he may know how to govern himself. 

House-rent about 100 per cent. higher than in Baltimore. Furniture 
about the same. Flour, from 11 dollars to 15 dollars per barrel. Hams, 
from 16 to 20 cents per pound. Veal and mutton, very scarce, 25 to 30 
cents per pound. Fresh pork, 20 to 25 cents per pound, scarce. Beef, 
16 cents, and plenty. Butter from 50 to 60 cents per pound. Loaf 
sugar, 18 to 20 cents per pound. Coffee, 25 to 30 cents per pound. Tea, 
1 dollar to 2 dollars per pound. Brown sugar, 16 cents per pound. Rice, 
50 cents per gallon. Sperm candles 67 cents per pound.. Dipped, 16 
to 20 cents per pound. Chickens, 1 dollar to 1 dollar 50 cents per pair. 
Geese, 2 dollars to 2 dollars 50 cents each. Turkeys, from 3 dollars to 
5 dollars each. Vegetables, such as grow in this country, very high. 

The prices of all the above articles are by retail; but, instead of the 
high prices being a disadvantage, we look upon them as a decided advan- 
tage to the enterprising producer ; for it is the scarcity of those articles, 
such as fowls, &c., that causes those ‘high prices. Let there be a suffi- 
cient number turn their attention to furnishing those articles for market, 
and our word for it they cannot fail to succeed in making money, and 
bringing down the prices, 

Clothing of every description is cheaper than in this country. 

Fuel, in town, is within the reach of the poorest ; is sold at many places 
as low as 8 cents worth, and is only used for cooking. On plantations it 
can be had for the trouble of cutting it. Therefore, although the high 
prices of various articles of food may, at a first glance, appear snoernens 
to the emigrant, yet we do not hesitate to declare that they are reduce 
even below the level of prices in this country, when we consider that in 
Guiana the labourers on the plantations have neither house-rent, doctors’ 
charges, or schooling for children to pay ; while the expense of fuel is 
saved, and the cost of clothing diminished more than one-half. : 

But in order to give aclear and distinct view of the colony and its 
resources, let us imagine a large and extensive country, with the most 
luxuriant soil, capable of producing everything that grows in a tropical 
region, and that all the cultivation is confined to the borders of the sea- 
coast, or along the margin of three mighty rivers. ; : 

The first in order, and the largest and most important, is the Essequibo, 
which is navigable for 250 miles ; at the mouth of which stand the two 
beautiful islands, Leguan and Wakenaam, which alone are capable of 
receiving an addition of many thousand emigrants. The Arabian coast, the 
acknowledged garden-spot of the colony, is, we believe, equally, if not 
more healthy than Baltimore. This coast, which is in a high state of cul- 


tivation, is now prepared to receive an addition of some thousand emi- — 


grants, who would be at once in comfortable situations, 

The next river is the Demerary, upon which, near the entrance, stands 
George-town, the capital of the colony, and the principal sea-port. This 
river runs in a serpentiue course into the interior to a very great extent. 
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The cultivation bordering on this river does not extend more than 20 miles 
from the principal sea-port. 

The Berbice river is the next, but not the least; it runs nearl parallel 
with the two former, but to a greater extent than the latter. The culti- 
vation of this river does not extend from the port of shipment (which 
is New Amsterdam, in Berbice,) over 12 miles. Hence it is easy to dis- 
cover the many advantages that this country possesses ina great degree 
for the enterprising agriculturalist. 

A large amount of the very best land is lying idle, and a great portion 
(thousands of acres) bordering on those rivers, where vessels of 250 tons 
can ascend for at least 200 miles, is entirely without cultivation. The 
inviting aspect of the country is at once observable to any one having the 
most contracted ideas of agriculture. 

The timber upon this land is of the most precious kind, and is suitable 
for farniture, as it is susceptible of a very high polish. There are several 
establishments in the interior for cutting and exporting this timber, with 
several steam saw-mills to convert it into plank, &c. 

Numerical bill of mortality for the years 1837, 1838, and 1839. Popu- 
lation a trifle less than 15,000 in George-town— 




















Warre Inuasirants. Pe ee | Torat. 
1837. 174 490 664 
1838. 138 547 | 685 
1839. 135 476 611 
447 | 1513 | 1960 








The following letter was received in answer to questions propounded 
by us relative to the prices of land :— 

“* George-town, British Guiana, March 9, 1840, 
“* Messrs. Natuanret Peck and Tuomas S. Paice. 

“ Dear Sirs,—lIn reply to your inquiry respecting the price of land in 
Essequibo, I beg leave to say, that to parties who would engage to erect 
—s and settle on Great Troolie Island, where I have about 1200 
acres, of a soil equal to any in the colony and superior to the greater part 
of it, I would now sell at from fifteen to forty dollars per acre, in propor- 
tion to the distance from the water-side. This land I would engage to 
afford the means of drainage by one or more kokers, as might be found 

isite, the drains to be made and kept free by the labourers. 

“ The land I have reference to is on the windward or east side of the 
island, has been in former times in cultivation, and could be drained and 
again put in cultivation at much less expense than new land with heavy 
wood upon it.—Should the purchasers be disposed to provide kokers for 

i for themselves, a deduction of 25 per cent. could be made from 
the price named. The land on the leeward side of the island, which has 
never been in cultivation, I would sell at from ten to thirty dollars per 
acre, in proportion to its distance from the water-side, the purchasers drain- 
ing it themselves. I should not be disposed to make a commencement of 
a sale in this way, unless fifty acres could be sold at once, and in lots of 
not less than five acres, and the purchasers to be bound to enclose their 
respective lots by a fence, or a trench sufficiently wide to answer the 

of confining within their own limits any live stock they may keep. 

terms would be, one-half the purchase-money on giving possession and 

title, and the other half, in two equal annual instalments ; say in one and 

two years, The latter half might be paid in agricultural labour at the 
current rate of wages, if agreeable to the purchaser. 

“‘ The offer hereby made I should consider binding on me until twenty 
thousand emigrants have arrived here after this date, or at any rate for 
twelve months from date, unless I made a sale of the whole in the mean- 
time, to one party. This right I am not willing to shut myself out of. 

‘* Remaining, dear sirs, your very obedient servant, 
“ Cuarces Bexjamin.” 

“ On the afternoon of the 10th of March, everything being ready, we 
took our d ure from George-town, on board the steam packet, Capt. 
Lunn, for Grenada. We arrived at Grenada after a passage of fifty-six 
hours, on the night of the 12th, procured lodgings, and at the end of four 

procured passage in a small sloop, the Governor Doyle, for Trinidad, 
where we arrived on the night of the 17th; procured lodging by the 
assistance of a friend, and the next morning walked out early—returned 
to breakfast, and learned that Messrs. Bushe, Losh, and Johnson, had 
called to see us. Shortly after we met them on the street—they wel- 
comed us to Trinidad, and Mr. Bushe invited us to his dwelling. It was 
now arranged that we should be accommodated with conveyance to the 
country on the 20th. We spent the two days in town to the best advan- 
tage, in order to find as many of the immigrants as possible who had come 
out in the Metamora and Archer, and to learn from them how they liked 
the island. We met three or four who had remained in town; they gave 
rather an unfavourable account ofit. Asthey were mechanics, they no 
doubt went out with rather too high-wrought expectations. Their com- 
plaint was, that they did not receive as much for their labour per day as 
they did inthe United States, and their board was high—tradesmen were 
notin demand. These persons were all unknown to us, except one, 
whom Mr. Peck knew ; therefore we could not rely entirely upon what 
we heard. 

Early on the morning of the 20th, by the kindness of Messrs. Bushe and 
Losh, we were furnished with a horse and gig, and proceeded through a 


‘delightful part of the country, and were accompanied by those gentlemen. 


After travelling about six miles we stopped at Mr. Jackson’s, who 
received us in the kindest manner. He is the proprietor of an extensive 

tation. He invited us to breakfast the next morning, and to take a 

at another portion of the island. After spending a short time here, 
‘We again set out four or five miles further to one of Mr. Bushe’s estates, 
where we breakfasted, Here we saw a number of the immigrants, and con- 
versed with them: some few were dissatisfied. The reason they gave for 
it was this :—that they sold their furniture in the states for little or nothing, 
and when they went to hase there they found everything much higher 
than in this country. aclaeehes being a good distance from some of 
them was another cause of complaint. Others with the price of provi- 
sions. We endeavoured to convince them of the necessity of undergoing 
some difficulty and privations, which is-a sure attendant upon all such 
changes ; but although we did not see as many advantages as we had wit- 
nessed in Guiana, yet this island s many advantages over the 


United States for the industrious man of colour, At this place we met 








a ee from New York, who said they were satisfied and were 
oing well. 

e then went further on to another of Mr. Bushe’s estates, where 
there were more of the emigrants who appeared to be in better spirits ; 
in fact, they appeared determined to surmount all temporary difficulties, 
and show what can bedone. They had planted gardens of many vegeta- 
bles such as grow in this country, and they appeared to be thriving. 
Corn grows luxuriantly, and three crops the year can be had from the same 
field. After spending a considerable time here, we returned to town 
highly gratified. By invitation we dined with Mr. Bushe, where we met 
nko y gentlemen who gave us every encouragement to emigrate to that 
island. 

The next day, through the kindness of Messrs. Bushe and Losh, we 
were furnished with horses; a youn ntleman also accompanied us. 
We started to fulfil an engagement with Mr. Jackson, where we arrived in 
a short time, and then rode with him through his extensive plantation, 
which,f like all others, is in want of labourers to keep up the cultivation. 
After breakfast, our horses being ready, we set out through a beautiful 
valley, to a cocoa plantation owned by Mr. Jackson. It is a delightful 
retreat, with 2 fine house upon it; this place he offers to any respectable 
party upon advantageous terms—either to sell, lease, or work it upon 
shares, On the same property is erected a mill, turned by water, to grind 
arrowroot for starch, This place has been in arrowroot, and would take 
but little trouble to cultivate it again. After spending quite an agreeable 
time, we took leave of our friend, and arrived in town before sunset. 

The next day, being Sunday, breakfasted with Mr. Bushe ; while there 
was waited upon by a committee of four gentlemen, requesting us to pro- 
long our visit in order to partake of a public dinner, which they tendered 
us. The list shown us was signed by some of the most respectable and 
wealthiest of the citizens ; but, as we were then circumstanced, having 
made arrangements with a captain, in conjunction with Messrs. Smith and 
Shorter, (who were delegates from Annapolis,) we could not revoke our 
engagement to start. : 

Monday afternoon, at 4 o’clock,set sail from Trinidad in the sloop 
Phebe, for St. Thomas, in order to get passage home, as there are seldom 
vessels direct from this port to the United States. We arrived at St. 
Thomas the Sunday following. 

On Tuesday, 31st March, sailed from St. Thomas in the brig Norfolk, 
ee Matthews, for Philadelphia, where we arrived on the 11th of Aprii. 

rices of articles, and wages given to field labourers.—The price per task is 
50 cents, and three tasks have and can be done by the American emigrant. 
Flour, 11 dollars to 13 dollars per barrel. Bacon 16 to 20 cents per 
pound. Fresh Beef, 10 cents per pound. Brown sugar, 12 1-2 cents 
per pound. Loaf Sugar 16 to 20 cents per pound. Butter, 50 to 60 cents 
per pound. Coffee, 25 to 30 cents per pound. Tea, 1 dollar to 2 dollars 
per pound. Rice, 6 or 7 cents per pound. Veal and Mutton, 20 to 
25 cents per pound, and scarce. Fowls, 1 dollar 50 cents to 2 dollars per 
pair. Geese, 1 dollar 50 cents to 2 dollars each. ‘Turkeys, 1 dollar 50 
cents to 2 dollars 50 cents each. ‘ 
The great difference between Guiana and Trinidad is very perceptible 
upon the estates. In Guiana every estate has the appearance of a manu- 
fecturing village. In Trinidad the works, &c., upon estates are on a 
very small scale, and they lack of that animation and life which is every- 
where found in Guiana at the time of making su In Guiana all the 
works are propelled by steam engines, and the mill is fed by the same 
power. The workman’s labour is lightened in many ways by it. In 
Trinidad most of the works are propelled by mules, or water, and the 
manual labour is greater. The labourers’ cottages in general are much 
more spacious and comfortable in Guiana, than those now in use in 
Trinidad. In conclusion, we unhesitatingly say that Trinidad is a fine 
and beautiful island, and possesses many advantages to the agriculturist 
over the United States ; but is in want of but a few, if any mechanics. 

As there appears a desire among many persons to know whether we 
intend to settle in either of those places, and which of the two we pre- 
ferred, we thought it advisable to get through with the report to the public 
meetings before we declare our intentions. We now declare our prefer- 
ence for Guiana. 

Naruaniet Pecr. 
Tuomas S. Price. 





MR. STEWART’S LETTER. 
(To the Editor of the Colonial Reformer.) 

Mr. Epiror, ; ; 

I have felt much interest in the recent discussion of the emigra- 
tion question. Will you permit me to offer a few remarks 
upon it ? 

PRefore I left the United States, I was earnestly requested to 
ascertain the advantages of emigration to this island. The ques- 
tion had been before the minds of many of the coloured citizens of 
the northern states, and they were without data upon which to 
base intelligent action. I have carefully endeavoured to possess 
myself. of the facts of the case, that 1 might as far as possible 
comply with their multiplied requests ; and, after giving to the sub- 
ject all the care my circumstances would admit, I am irresistibly 
led to conclusions adverse to their emigration. 

That immigration under other circumstances would be a bless- 
ing to this island, I have no doubt: that under existing ones it 
would be a disastrous evil to the mass of emigrants from the non- 
slave holding states of the north American republic, I as little 
doubt. The reasons that have guided me to the latter conclusion 
I will state ; and I beg to say that the circumstances of the last 
seven years in my native land have poe oe me to become fami- 
liar with the detail of the condition of this class of its citizens, so 
that I know whereof I affirm concerning them. The term 
“ coloured ” in the United States is used in contradistinction from 
“ white.” It is applied indiscriminately to black, brown, and 
yellow, and in that sense I use it. ; 

1. The climate of the free states, i. e. the non-slave holding 





states, is very severe and bracing—that of Jamaica is on the other 
extreme, The coloured ss of those states and their 
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parents before them, with few exceptions, have been born there, 
and a severe acclimation must be endured before they can be 
efficient hands in a cane Pom under a tropical sun. Multitudes 
of the victims of the United States slave-trade—brand it, the 
American slave-trade—die under the same process of acclimation. 
Yet they cannot pass through more than ten — of latitude, 
whilst emigrants to Jamaica must pass through a least twenty-two 
degrees. 

3. The mode of living of the peasantry here is as different as 

ossible from that of the coloured citizens of the free states. 

here meats are cheap—from 24d. to 5d. currency per pound, 
seldom more. Flour £1. 10s. to £2. per barrel. ‘There are few 
coloured men in the free states who do not sit down three times a 
day to bread and meat, with tea or coffee. From the prices of 
meats, 10d. per Ib., and flour £3 to £5 per barrel, it would be im- 
er for them to live here as they had been accustomed at 

ome ; discontent would ensue. In this respect emigrants from 
the old world are preferable. 

3. Whilst provisions are much cheaper in the free states, and I 
speak of flesh and flour, wages are from 100 to 150 per cent. in 
advance of wages here. 

I have no doubt that a labourer there accomplishes twice as 
much as one here ; but the enervating effects of a tropical sun 
would in a few years induce a relaxed state of the system, that 
would bring the emigrant to the common level. 

4, An emigrant can scarce hope to become a landholder here. 
Lands are already high, from £4 to £15, and rising in price, whilst 
in the United States the national domain is open to him ; and the 
best lands can be had at the government price of 8s. 4d. currency 
per acre. Many of the coloured population are beginning to turn 
eg attention thitherward, and are becoming proprietors of the 
soil. 

5. The religious privileges of the coloured population of those 
states are much superior to those they would enjoy here, With 
all their privations before my mind, I am fully satisfied of this 
fact ; though the contrary had been urged as a reason for their 
emigration. 

Their educational privileges are in some districts much better, 
and in all as good as they would be here. 

Throughout the union a malignant prejudice exists that has 
cruelly crushed them, but it is beginning to give way. From this 
they would be removed by emigration. That prejudice, however, 
only operates to keep them in the place they are wanted here to fill— 
the lowest caste of labourers. 

6. Other plans of immigration have uniformly failed. In some 
instances they have resulted most disastrously, and in all injuriously 
to the emigrant. Germans, Irish, Scotch, have been tried in 
vain. What reason is there to hope that a better fate awaits the 
coloured Americans ? | 

7. Those by whom the emigrants would be employed have 
generally been the —_ or managers of slaves. These gentle- 
men are creatures of habit, and have human, and many of them 
unsanctified hearts: to expect that slavery had not strongly 
marked their characters, or that deep traces were not yet left, 
were to expect a miracle. 

No class of men in the United States have a keener sense of their 
wrongs than the coloured population. They have long been the 
children of sorrow, and, should they be induced to emigrate to 
Jamaica, in the hope of escaping from an a public senti- 
ment, and find themselves compelled by their circumstances to 
labour for a captious, harsh, sats ls employer, it would be a 
mockery of hope that would doubly aggravate their misery. 

I bring no charges against the gentlemen of the proprietary. It 
has been the unhappiness of their lives that they have sustained 
this baneful relation, and by a law of their being its peculiar fea- 
tures are enstamped them. 


** Can a man take fire in his bosom, 
And his clothes not be burned ; 
Can one go on hot coals, 
And his feet not be burned !” 


8. The character of the legislation of the island is unsettled. 

It is impossible to tell what it will be, whether liberal or restric- 
tive. Laws protective of the peasantry have been enacted, but 
they have not unfrequently been evaded, or set aside, or trampled 
be And others have been recently enacted that must inevita- 
bly bear hard against their interests. , 

The whole magiairecy of the island, should the stipendiary 
department be withdrawn, will be constituted: of gentlemen from 
the recent slave proprietary body ; and it will be a marvel passing 
strange, should their judgments not be by previous asso- 
ciations, and habits of thought and feeling. I have long been 
familiar with slavery, and know its influences to be powerful and 
blinding in the extreme ; but, aside from personal gas the 
simplest induction leads to the same conclusion. The influences 
and tendencies of the relations we sustain to each other, are not 
blind chance work . . 

I will also state, that fears are expressed that the energetic mea- 
sures pursued by the late governor will not be seconded, at all 
events with the same energy, by the present executive. This has 
some weight with many minds, with others it has none. I merely 
mention it as one of the existing circumstances. My hopes 
transcend my fears. 

9. And finally, that class of persons that would really benefit 
the island, are just such as are needed in the United States ; that 
they and their children may be educated and elevated there, and 


undeservedly heaped upon them. 

An educated table coloured population in the United 
States would be a eesti to the slave as a means to his freedom 
second only to the dawning of the American Ist of August, 1838. 

These remarks, Mr. Editor, will apply with full force to the 
coloured (i. e. all except the white) population of the non-slave 
holding states: 

After a few years shall have = reality and consolidation to 
the liberties of Jamaica—shall have corrected the remaining evils 
of the late system ; and they are not few, nor all on one side—shall 
have harmonized greg | interests, and given character to the 
legislation of the island, there will no doubt be many, many in 
America, who will be glad to swell ‘its agricultural efficiency 


and moral 4a 
Till then, I think they will agree with me that it is 
“« Better to bear the ills they have, | 
Than flee to those they know not of.” 


A word with regard to emigration from the slave States and the 
Canadas, and I have done. 

In the slave holding States there is a large free coloured popula- 
tion, held there by local attachments, similar to those they so 
strikingly manifest here. They are subject to all the indignity 
that a ruthless public sentiment heaps upon them—they are re- 
garded as nuisances—standing incitements to servile insurrection 
a several States have taken measures for their forcible expa- 

riation. 

Liberia, on the coast of Africa, is the place of their banishment 
—to it many look as to the gloom of the grave. Were Jamaica 
the alternative, and it no doubt could be, many would hail it with 
joy ; compared with Liberia, it would be as home to banishment, 

Besides this source whence labourers may be obtained in the 
United States, there are annually escaping to Canada hundreds 
of fugitives from the cotton, rice, tobacco, and sugar plantations of 
the southern states: These fugitives are unused to the intensely 
cold Canadian winter. They have been accustomed to labour 
under a sultry sun, and to coarse, and often scanty fare. They are 
strangers to the habits and modes of life of the Canadians—have 
no homes nor old associations’to leave, would be easily acclimated, 
and soon become valuable acquisitions to the island ; for it requires 
an excellent constitution, _~ tact, and an invincible courage, 
patience, perseverance, and love of freedom, to encounter the aston- 
am J perils that beset them in their pilgrimage to the shrine of 
iberty. 

Could these, as they touch the English soil, be counselled by 


those in whom they have confidence, and be aided to reach Jamaica, . 


doubtless many of them would find their way hither ; and perhaps 
many of the ten thousand already settled in the Canadas. 

I beg to assure you, Mr. Editor, that an earnest desire to pro- 
mote the greatest good of the greatest number has been my only 
guide in canvassing this subject. 

For Jamaica I ars but one feeling—affection for its best inter- 
ests. May the blessing of heaven rest upon every effort to pro- 
mote them ! Very respectfully, &c. 

C. Stewart RensHaw. 

P. S.—I have just had an opportunity of reading the above to 
several missionaries, formerly Americans, whom I know to be well 


acquainted with the condition of the coloured population of the 
United States, and my own views are most fully confirmed by 
their testimony. eo 


Fern Hall, St. Andrews, May 7th, 1840. 
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SLAVERY.—IMPORTANT DECIsION.—In our paper will be found a 
decision delivered in the United States court by Judge Betts, in the 
case of the schooner Catherine, an American vessel, captured near the 
coast of Africa by a British cruiser for being engaged in the transporta- 
tion of slaves, and brought into this port. On the 15th of June, 1839, 
the agent of the owners chartered her to a man named Thrasher, for a 
voyage from Havana to Principe, and on the 25th of the same month the 
agent contracted to sell her to a man named Teran for ten thousand 
dollars, and to deliver her at Bona, on the coast of Africa, on or before 
the first day of October following. The vessel was laden and despatched 
by the charterer, and was captured by the British cruiser on the 13th of 
August, while prosecuting her voyage near the coast of Africa. The 
cargo and equipments of the vessel when captured left no doubt that she 
was to be employed in the transportation of slaves, nor did the court 
entertain any doubt that such was the fact. But hishonour, Judge Betts, 
decided she was illegally captured, and amongst other reasons for this 
opinion, stated that “there is nothing in the statutes of the United States 
to reach the case of an American vessel built and fitted out for the 
slave-trade, but actually sold to a —— and employed byhim.” The 
vessel therefore, having been sold to Teran before she left the Havana, 
and before she was equipped as a slaver, although still under the Ameri- 
can flag, and not yet actually delivered to Teran, had nevertheless so 
far lost her American character, that she was no longer ble to 
the laws of the United States for being engaged in the slave-trade. 
This we take to be the fair and legitimate import of his honour’s decision, 
and, coming from such high authority, we must presume it to be the law. 
Admitting it then to be so, what a wide field does it open for American 
vessels to in the slave-trade, without incurring much risk of being 





captured, or of the crew being treated as pirates! An American ship- 
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builder may construct as many ships as he pleases for the slave-trade, 
send them with or without a cargo to any port out of the United States, 
and there make a sham sale of them to some foreigner residing at a 
slave market, and from that moment the vessel may to a certain extent 
in the slave-trade with the most perfect impunity, as regards the 
two maritime powers that take any interest in the matter! The 
c rs of the United States cannot seize such vessels, they having be- 
come so far dénationalized as to be no longer within the provisions of 
the United States law, although under the American flag; and for the 
same reason, English cruisers dare not seize them. They dare not seize 
them as American vessels, because they have violated no American law, 
and are no more subject to capture by a British vessel, than any other 
American ship which is pursuing a legitimate trade. And then, the 
vessel being under American colours, and having American papers, what 
pretence could a British cruiser have for seizing her as a ship belonging 
to some other nation? In short, according to this decision, an American 
ship, by a little management, can escape all the hazard of @ voyage in 
quest of slaves, until she arrives at the place where she isto be delivered 
to her real or assumed purchaser, which would be of course, the place 
where her cargo of slaves was ready for her.—Journal of Commerce. 





WEST INDIES. 
Jamaica.—Extractof a letter, dated July 21st, 1840.—Since my last 


' to you in April, I regret to say that matters are not better, but I think they 


are rather worse, although working by an under-current. The week’s notice 
under the tenant law, and the double and treble rent imposition, together 
with the per capita rent system, and the practice of deducting from the 
wages of the working portion of a family amounts for the portion that do 
not work on account of sickness or other domestic cause, are now greater 
scourges and terrors than the cart-whip or cat o’-nine-tails of old. Another 
grievous evil is the non-protection of the people's provision grounds 
against trespassers, and the inadequacy of the law to afford remedy ; also 
the want of legal protectors and advisers of the people to counteract and 
repel the unjust, harassing, demoralizing, and degrading punishments 
and suits at law, to which they are constantly subjected at the vindictive 
caprice of their unreasonable employers. A curious fact in illustration 
occurred at the J uly assizes for Cornwall. A labourer had been assaulted 
by his attorney, (M‘Kenzis) of which he complained to a court of magis- 
trates—Finlayson, Laidlaw, and George Gordon. The complaint was 
clearly established, and the assaulter was fined 60s. Subsequently 
M‘Kenzie bad a bill preferred before the grand jury upon his own testi- 
mony, which was declared “ true.” The labourer was then tried by the 
petty jury, and upon Mr. M‘Kenzie’s evidence only declared guilty. The 
court—H. W. Plummer, George Longmore, and John Salmon—men of 
the same stamp as M‘Kenzie, sentenced the uvdefended man to six months’ 


_hard labour in the House of Correction. Thus the poor fellow suffers the 


ignominious punishment of working in the penal gang, on the streets and 

hways, with felons and malefactors, for an alleged venial offence of 
which he was not guilty, as proved by the first adjudication, which 
the court would not have awarded against a’ white man had he been 
undeniably guilty of the most aggravated assault. If the man had had 
legal protection the result might have been different, though with a preju- 
diced jury and partial bench. 


Exrract of a letter, dated July, 1840.—The other day about 
twelve people were down.for examination as candidates, and they were 
told by the overseer that, if they came to‘the hill, he would stop a 
macaroni from them. They replied, ‘‘ We are going to serve our 
God, and now we free we can’t stop back far a macaroni.’ The 
threat has since been executed. The same is the constant practice 
if the people give any of their holidays to the carrying away the dirt. 
The double rent question is still the cause of great litigation here, as 
you will perceive by the papers. On the whole of Neil Malcolm’s 
estates (Sinclair attorney) the proceedings have been so vile and atrocious 
that none but negros under the influence of Divine grace could have 
submitted. 





Extract of a letter, dated July 7th, 1840.—We are all anxiously 
looking out for the expected packet, and shall continue to look with 
much anxiety for an account of the grand Convention. Great quietness 
prevails in this district. Good crops are being made, and the special 
magistrate told me last week that he had scarcely anything to do. 
Whenever any disagreement arises, it is sure to be on the properties of 
those who have refused to keep rent and wages distinct. 


Barpapos. Conviction or Mr. Tartor. [From the Liberal.] 
The impression made on the public mind by the reports of the proceed- 
ings, are, we are happy to perceive, of a favourable cast as regards the 
guilty intentions of the prisoner. We are not surprised at this, because 
the dictates of common sense must lead us to believe that, although Mr. 
Taylor acted imprudently, was ill advised, and exposed himself to a good 
deal of suspicion, yet that it was impossible for him to have acted the part 
he did if he had believed his conduct to have been criminal—or had he been 
conscious of a guilty intention. It is not our intention to enter into a 
defence of Mr. Taylor, now that he has been found guilty by a respectable 
jury ; otherwise, it is possible that we might be able to remove a few of 
those dark clouds which at present overshadow the field in which he has 
sought in vain for a harvest from hislabours! Yet it is not always in the 
power of the wisest or the most upright characters to escape being entan- 
gled in the cobwebs of the law ; and in acase in which so much jealousy 
and mistrust has been necessarily manifested by the government here and 
in England, and where, for obvious reasons, the difficulty of establishing 
the proof of innocence has been so very great, it is no wonder Mr. Taylor 
should have fallen a victim to a complication of unfortunate circumstances 
over which he had no sania olaatived in which it is possible that a man 
of more experience may have been confused and puzzled how to proceed. 
Most mnoners do we hope that her Majesty’s government, by lookin 
to his repeated subsequent attempts to retrieve his error, and the candi 
and open manner in which he has acted throughout the whole of the trans- 
action, will view his case with a regard to that leading principle laid down 
for the guidance of all just judges :—** In the midst ot judgment remem- 
ber mercy.” : 








DENMARK. 

Srave-Trape.—Berlin, May 6. We learn from a quarter well 
acquainted with the state of the West Indies, that the charges brought by 
the Danish Major Magens against General Von Scholton, governor of the 
Island of St. Thomas, bear the stamp of the highest probability. It is 
impossible that the slave-trade could be carried on with such barefaced 
publicity in the Danish Island, if it were not favoured by some persons 
high in office. A realservice will be done to the new king by these pro- 
ceedings, because facts will be brought to light which would hardly be 
made known any other way. Mr. Gurney, too, brother of Mr. Gurney 
who was lately here with Mrs. Fry, sends accounts from St. Thomas 
which but too strongly confirm the above statements, which, if they 
should be made known to the king of Denmark, (dnd there is every 
reason to believe that they will be), will give occasion to a strict investi- 
gation.— Leipsic ron, bags Zeitung. 

His majesty the king has given his sanction to several regulations re- 
specting the negro slaves in the Danish West India Islands, and causes 
them to be promulgated as laws by the Upper Colonial Board of Cus- 
toms, and the Board of Trade; they relate to the bad treatment of the 
negros, to the means of facilitating their acquiring liberty, and were 
issued as a rescript of the late king in 1834, and found very well adapted 
to the intended purpose. By them the negros are entitled to purchase 
their freedom as slaves; whatever they obtain by presents, purchase, 
inheritance, or labour, is their own property, with the exception of arms 
and boats. Scourgings with the tamarind whip on the naked body is 
abolished, corporal punishment is to be inflicted with a rope, which is to 
be borrowed from the police-office on payment of a certain sum; a negro 
is not to receive above twelve stripes at the most; and a negress not 
above six. Confinement on bread and water can be inflicted only for 48 
hours to eight days at the utmost.—Hamburg paper, May 5, 1840. 


SIERRA LEONE. 

Tue Scrave-Trape.— (From the Patriot.] —Extract of a letter 
written from Sierra Leone on the 18th of June last ;—‘‘ The slave-trade 
is by no means extinguished upon this coast; it is, however, more 
covertly conducted. From the most accurate sources of information, I 
can fairly state that not one out of seven slave-ships is caught by the 
British cruisers. There is more secrecy, but the trade is nearly as fre- 
quent as before, but more profitable, and for that reason more alluring. 
A few days ago I visited a captured slaver. In a space which a moderate 
sized French bedstead would occupy, I have seen forty-five unhappy 
wretches packed, without regard to age or constitution, like herrings in a 
barrel. I saw them fed after they had been captured. On a shell about 
the size of a half-crown piece, was deposited a pinch of salt, for which a 
father and four children contended, each endeavouring to scramble a por- 
tion to eat with his rice. I have seen four children packed in a case that 
I thought it impossible could contain one. The statements which your 
orators in both houses of parliament exhibit of the sufferings of these 
unhappy people are faint outlines of their appalling misery. Unless some 
efficient system be adopted, Africa will long continue tocry out, with 
tears of blood, to her European brother man for his interposition and pro- 
tection. Yet the people of this part of Africa are the most docile imagin- 
able. I have known a Wesleyan missionary go among them and destroy 
their idols, to which they/sacrifice goats and fowl: but they never immo- 
lated a human victim. The missionary, with the moral courage which 
characterises that devoted class of men, went among them fearlessly and 
alone, and in the course of a short time succeeded in reclaiming a great 
number of them to christianity, through the medium of a half-broken 
English, with which the natives are in a great degree conversant. The 
Spaniards and Portuguese are indefatigable in promoting the trade in 
slaves. Strange that the Roman Catholic powers of Europe do not inter- 
pose, and prevent this great blot upon their religious creed.” 


CAPE OF GOOD GOOD HOPE. 

Capture or Stavers.—Cape of Good Hope papers to the 2nd of June 
inclusive, contain the following extract of a letter, dated Port Elizabeth, 
May 23rd:—On the 21st of March last, Lieutenant Rose, commander of 
Her Majesty’s ship Curlew, when in lat. 14. 53. 8., long. 43. 46. E., 
fell in with and detained a vessel sailing under Arab colours, called 
Yaruga, armed with one gun and smal) arms, having slave irons, water 
tanks, and a quantity of matting on board, commanded by Fatchel Kerin 
who had no papers to show; but stated the vessel to be from Zanguebar, 
bound to Conducia (island of Madagascar,) the crew consisting of eleven 
men and one passenger, besides nineteen negros, (twelve men and seven 
boys.) The vessel, being found unseaworthy, was fired into and sunk, 
the nineteen slaves and cargo having been first received on board the 
Curlew, and the crew sent on shore, but on the 3rd of April, while at 
anchor at the port of Conducia, fifteen of the negros swam on shore, and 
escaped into the woods. On the 26th of March, in lat. 14.56 S., and 
long. 41.6. E., the Curlew fell in with the Portuguese brig Don Pedro 
Duque de Porte, armed with four guns, commanded by Lauchan de 
Tallachurde, from Deo, Arabian Sea, bound to Mozambique harbour, and 
having detained her for a breach of the Slave Act, sent her into Simon’s 
Bay, in charge of a prize-master, having previously put on board of her 
the Yaruga’s cargo, and retaining four negros taken out of her; but on 
the 11th instant, having lost her mainmast, foretopmast, &c., during a 
heavy gale from the N.W., she was obliged to put into Algoa Bay in 
distress. Her Majesty’s brig Wizard, F. T. Buck, commander, arrived 
in Simon's Bay on the 31st of May, having, after a chase of twenty-seven 
hours, captured a brigantine. The crew, finding they would be taken, 
abandoned her off Cape Frio, and escaped. All the slaves on board had 
been landed by the Wizard.” 


The Guiana Reformer says :—‘ The Barbados labourers are 
returning to their country in rather greater haste than we expected, which 
seems to intimate, that we are likely very soon to have emigration from 
—as well as immigration to—our shores. A good number were to be seen 
yesterday besieging the office-door of the Immigration Society, at the 
Public buildings. Upon inquiry we ascertained that, heartily sick of the 
place, and unable to cope with the creoles, they were about to return to 
the land of their birth. 
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